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— REWSSAPSS DECISIONS. oe 

n rson who takes a r regularly from 
the ‘ postoffide—whether directed Po his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he ane subscribed or not—is responsi- 
| for the peyment. 

Ifa i orders his paper Gesentionns, he 
ane pay all arrearages, or the publishe contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, a ro lect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
ce, or re- 
facie 


remittances, and relatin: 
of the paper, must be a 


newspapers and periodicals from the posto 
moving and ag them uncalled for, is prima. 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 


(Fer the Woman’ - | Jovanat. ] 
Two MONTHS 1 IN HEAVEN. 


By MRS. DI DENISON, 














Two months in heaven, darling, 
Two blessed months, to you, 

But oh, the loneliness to me 
The weary hours through,— 

The weary hours, when I miss 
Your tender smile, and true! 


Two months in heaven,—eh Mary, 
Come in your spirit’s bloom ; 

Whisper in that new language, 
Untarnished by the tomb. 

Come in the long night watches 
And my sad dreams illume. 


I would not call you back, dear, 
Earth is not paradise, 

Though it sometimes looked like heaven te me, 
Seen through your gentle eyes; 

It is the hardest lot of love, 
That what it clings to, dies! 


How thrives our boy, my darling? 
Ours, though he lives abo ve— 
Has he his mother’s gentle ways, 
So like a brooding dove? 
Do you tell him of his father, 

Who never knew his love? 


Dear wife, each day seems longer ; 
And often as I turn 

My lagging footsteps homeward, 
Such thoughts within me burn! 

And then I say, “No Mary 
Will watch for my return! 


480 Mary come to greet me, 
With ceger, tripping feet.” 

Ah love, all times | miss you, 
I see no face 80 sweet, 

No smile as beautiful to me 
In all the throngs I meet. 





SONG. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRADLEY. 


In budding bowers a herald sat, 
To rest him on his dusty way; 
He conned again the news he brought: 
“The king will wed on such a day, 
A day, a day, a day, a day, 
The king will wed on such a day.” 
A bird upon the bough spoke then: 
“Too many heralds thus do say; 
It would be wiser if it ran,— 
‘The king intends—on such a day, 
A day, a day, aday, a day, 
The king intends—on such a day.’ ”’ 


“Nay,” quoth the herald, “‘say not so! 
For I must speak with accents gay, 
*Mongst lords and ladies, where I go; 
The king will wed on such a day, 
A day, a day, a day, a day, 
The king will wed on such a day.” 
BRATTLEBOROUGH, VT. 








WELL DONE INE VIBOQUA. 


In deference to leap year, the women of 
Viroqua, Wisconsin, conducted the Fourth of 
July celebration. The marshal of the day, 
orator, reader of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—all—all were luvely women, while the 
brave men looked on and admired. 

Perhaps, the fact that on the Fourth of 
July, sixteen years ago, two of the editors of 
the Woman's JouRNAL made Woman Suf- 
frage addresses at a similar celebration in Vi- 
Toqua, may have had something to do with 
bo public sentiment of this progressive little 

wh. 


Wherever an American goes, in England, to 
buy a postage-stamp or to send a telegram, he 
is apt to find a woman behind the counter. I 
observed in London that where the telegraph- 
ic business alone was done, as at the Charing 
Cross Station, men were employed, but that 
where the two departments were united, as at 
the Pall Mall office, only women appeared. 
And the latter arrangement is, I believe, the 
usual one throughout the branch post offices 
of London. The whole telegraphic business 
is now in charge of the government, and 
seems to move admirably, but the two depart- 
ments are not always under one roof. 

At any rate the introduction of women as 
telegraphers has been extensive and systemat- 
ic since the government took charge of the 
business. There is now a training-school for 


the purpose in London and another in Dub- 


lin. My information relates chiefly to the lat- 


ter school. 
The telegraphic system was transferred in 


February, 1870. In November following, the 
Marquis of Hartington, Post-master General, 
acting on the recommendation of the Irish 
telegraphic officials, recognized the Queen’s In- 
stitute of Telegraphy as the Post-office Female 


School for Ireland, and undertook its main- 


tainance at public cost. It had existed for’eight 
years previously, in connection with the Brit- 
ish and Irish Company. 

Since the transfer of the telegraph, 137 
female clerks have been appointed from this 
school, and the whole number appointed from 
the beginning has been 250. Any young wo- 
man, not over twenty years old, of good char- 
acter, ay be admitted to the school, on pass- 
ing the necessary examination, which includes 
English Dictation, Writing, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy. At first, most of the applicants failed to 
pass this examination ; and it is partly to meet 
this deficiency that the elementary depart- 
ments of the Queen’s Institute are sustained. 
This is all the literary preparation required ; 
but those able to pass an examination in 
French, and a higher one in Geography, are 
eligible for clerkships of higher grade. These 
are merely required to be able to receive or 
send a telegram ia the French language. 

As vacancies occur, the government sends 
an examiner to the school to give a second 
special examination in telegraphy. Ido not 
know what is the average time spent by pu- 
pils in the school, but well educated girls 
are said to learn the art very rapidly. The 
number of pupils last year was 67, and 44 
found employment from the school. I saw a 
class of beginners, perhaps a dozen, receiving 
instruction from a woman, in a small-room 
fitted up with instruments, which were, I 
think, of the Morse pattern. Pupils attend dai 
ly from ten to four, and pay three pounds for a 
session of six months. The number annually 
appointed does not average so large as the 
above, but as a single station in Dublin has a 
staff of 150, there must be asteady demand. 
(This 150 was printed 350, by mistake, in a 
previous number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 

Each London station has a matron, and the 
girls are simply telegraphers, not clerks, and 
can reside at home. Girls under sixteen are 
sometimes thus employed. In Ireland, the 
yourg women usually have entire charge of 
the offices, and a higher standard of age and 
intelligence are thus required. They are, how- 
ever, underpaid, like most others in the coun- 
try, I was told; about as well as governesses, 
but not so well as those who copy for lawyers. 

I found perfect unanimity among those 
whom I consulted as to the admirable work- 
ing of the telegraphic system, under govern- 
ment supervision, in England. It is said to 
work as well as the postal system to which it 
is attached. Certainly nothing can be more 
admirable than this post-office service. I have 
mailed three letters at nine A. M. in London, 
for persons in different parts of the city; two 
of them quite remote, and have had replies 
from all by three P. M., nor could I find any 
Londoners who thought this promptness at all 
remarkable. The telegraphic service, as far as 
I saw, was equally good, and from its cheap- 
ness is used more for little things than with 
us. People telegraph invitations to dinner or 
to lunch from one part of London to anoth- 
er, and receive answers. You send twenty 
words beside signature and address, to any 
part of the Unirep Kinepom fora shilling. 
This promptness and cheapness seemed in 
great contrast with their parcel delivery, which 
I found slow, cumbrous and not especially 
cheap, as compared with our express system. 

I was told that the employment of women 
as telegraphers, had become much more gen- 
eral since the government took control of the 
matter. Yet I find in Miss Penney’s valuable 
“Employments of Women” (Walker, Wise and 


Co., Boston), that even in 1863 this employ-” 


ment was “‘chiefly in their hands,” in England. 





She then reported only fifty so employed in 


hundreds, if not thousands, I should suppose, 
though I have only seen them atthe small 
railway stations, and never in city offices, as 
in London. I hope tha; they" will at some 
time fill those positions teo. Itis eminently 
woman’s work. T. W. H. 


—_———_ 


SPINSTER 8 AND 8 STEP-MOTHERS. 


Spinster and step- ‘mother, of what use are 
they in the world? With wonderful unanim- 
ity, mankind has agreed that only as wife and 
mother can woman attain the best develop- 
ment, exert her legitimate influence upon the 
world. Many a true souled woman has gone 
to her grave sorrowing, believing that, having 
missed these experiences, she had irretrievably 
missed her destiny, missed the best and sweet- 
est that life had to give. But God is not par- 
tial. The best gifts, like the rain and the sun- 
shine, are for all. Womanhood is the great 
fact, not wifehood, nor motherhood; these are 
incidental, that is essential; the greater must 
forever include the less, 

Many an unmarried women has gone into the 
family of a dead sister, devoting the best years 
of her life to the bereaved litle ones. Wasshe 
a less perfect woman, less mchly endowed with 
the instinct of motherhood, than she who be- 
stows a like care on children of her own? 

Are there not many individuals of that best- 
abused and least-appreciated class, the step- 
mothers, who have won their title of mother 
a3 martyrs win their crown? who, in spite of 
the natural antagonism between the children 
of a rival in a husband’s love and a stranger 
who comes to take the place ef a dead mother, 
have, by virtue of the strong forces in their 
souls, overcome hate, conquered distrust, won 
love; or, what is harder still, in spite of dis- 

trust and misapprehension, and an utter lack 
of the love that children give to a mother, 
have bravely gone on doing mother’s work to 
the end. Has such a woman missed the con- 
secration of motherhood? By as muchas the 
baptism of fire exceeds the baptism of water, 
do the heroism, the patience, the self-sacrifice 
of such a woman exceed that of any real moth- 
er whose toil is sweetened by the love of the 
children she has borne. 

Are there no other relations in life as pure 
and holy as those of wedded love, demanding 
equal truth, constancy, and devotedness? Is 
the daughter who foregoes marriage, that she 
may be the stay and support of the declining 
years of her parents, forfeiting the possibility 
of the best womanhood? The best result of 
marriage is spiritual oneness, a lofty friendship 
embodying the most perfect trust and absolute 
self-abnegation. But. such friendships are 
not born of marriage alone, they also exist 
outside of it; they grow up between woman 
and woman, between man and man, and also 
—the cynics to the contrary notwithstanding— 
between woman and man. They are the re- 
sult of fine qualities, and are not confined to 
this or that set of circumstances. 

I should be loath to think that because in 
New England there is a great excess of women 
over men, and many of them must perforce 
live single, they are therefore excluded from 
the best womanhood; to convince me of it 
would be to make me doubt the justice of 
God. If there isany condition in life that af- 
fords no opportunity for patient endurance, 
for heroism, for self-sacrifice, that is so shel- 
tered that sorrows cannot reach it, so filled 
with companionship that it has in it no lonely 
hours, so ministered unto by human love, that 
it has no yearnings for the Infinite, that con- 
dition is fatal, aud the soul born into it has 
missed the means of growth, missed the possi- 
bility of the best womanhood. But I have 
never met a woman so circumstanced, and I 
neverexpectto. In the university of life, none 
are forgotten, none are overlooked. While the 
methods of instruction are infinitely varied, 
the lessons are the same. I find satisfaction 
in the thought that even the injustice woman 
has endured at the hands of man, has not been 
without its compensations. The lot of the op- 
pressed is always preferable to that of the op- 
pressor. In her very subjection bas been laid 
broad and deep the formations of her future 
strength and nobility. She has learned pa- 
tience, endurance, self-surrender, the faith 
that lays hold on the Infinite. 

Be assured, my sisters, that every aspiration 
is a step upward, that the pain and weariness 
borne iu silence shall give you strength, the 
sorrow put by lest it should darken another 
life shall be lifted from your heart by minister- 
ing angels, the love that goes forth in quest of 
something upon which to bestow itself shall 
not return unto you void. God “creates the 
love to reward the love,” prepares fruition to 
crown aspiration, breathes the peace of heav- 
en over the conflicts of earth, gives the ineffa- 
ble vision to ‘‘the pure in heart.” 

I can conceive of no higher mission, no ho- 
lier trust, no more beneficent ministry than 





that of woman simply as woman, without ref- 


helper and sympathizer; it is hers to rebuke 
coarseness, to banish impurity, to suppress pro- 
fanity ; hers to elevate the standard of morals, 
to give tone to society, to make men in love 
with goodness and the beauty which is its ex- 
pression. It is because I believe her duties to 
be of the highest, her responsibilities such as 
cannot be delegated to another, that I insist 
upon her emancipation from every hindering 
limitation. I insist upon her more thorough 
education, that the power which she wields 
may be an enlightened power, directed by in- 
telligence, hallowed by conscience, elevated by 
love of humanjty. LI insist upon her having 
the ballot, not tlfat she may be a voter, a poli- 
tician, a holder of office, but that, into the af- 
fairs of the State as into those of the family, 
the womanly elemeut may be infused; that 
in the primary meeting, at the polls and in 
the halls of legislation, the sister may be with 
the brother, the wife with the husband, the 
mother with the son. It is woman’s privilege 
to do her best work by her mere presence, to 
fulfill daily and hourly the injunction, “‘As ye 
go, preach.” Not so much by saying as by do- 
ing, Lot so much by doing, even, as by the fact 
that she is, does woman exert her influence. 

Nota mile from where I write dwells a wo- 
man, eighteen years of whose young life have 
gone by on a bed of pain. She has no hope 
of release from suffering but at the hand of 
the angel ofdeath. Yet such is the sweetness 
and patience with which this suffering is borne, 
that by the beauty of her daily life she exerts 
an influence on the whole community, and is 
preaching a more eloquent sermon than I can 
ever hope to preach from any pulpit. 

Not long ago I sat listening to the words, 
looking into the face of another woman who 
has never had and probably never will have 
the experience of wife or mother. She, too, 
preaches from the pulpit on Sundays, and 
on all days by word, and deed, and pres- 
ence, but most effectively by virtue of what 
she is, by her pure womanliness. No one see- 
ing her going so quietly about her work, so 
happy in it,can feel that she is out of her 
sphere,or that she has missed the best that 
life has to give. Let us aim at the best wo- 
manhood. CELIA BURLEIGH. 

BROOKLYN, CONN. , 

THAT CAKE. 


Mrs, Elizabeth K. Churchill writes us as fol- 
lows :— 

DEAR JOURNAL:—I was reminded of two 
sayings when I looked over the Womar Suf- 
frage rule fur berry cake which I sent to last 
week’s JOURNAL. First, that of a woman 
whom I heard remark that “Suffrage women 
know suffrage, and they know nvthing else.” 
And second, of the good old lady who as- 
sured her minister, when asked not to put mo- 
lasses into his tea, that “if it were all molas- 
ses it wouldn’t be too good for him?” Evi- 
dently, I am one of the beings who know noth- 
ing but suffrage, inasmuch as I could not copy 
so simplea recipe without blundering, and [ 
am sure that if it was all sugar, it would be 
none too good for Woman Suffrage people; 
but there are so many of us, that so enormous 
a proportion of sweetening might cause a 
“corner” or “circle,” or whatever these inex- 
plicable panics are called, in the sugar market, 
therefore, please say that I mistook my figures, 
and instead of one and one-half cup sugar, it 
should read one-half cup. 

ELIZABETH CHUKCHILL. 

Mrs. Churchill’s recipe for Woman Suffrage 
“berry cake” is an amusing illustration of a pro- 
found political truth, viz.: that “parties in the 
long run, represent the tastes and principles 
of the individuals who compose them.” 

A few days after the nomisation of Mr. 
Greeley by the Cincinnati Convention, as we 
passed along Broadway, N. Y., we observed a 
huge placard in black letters upon a white 
ground as follows :— 

A New Drink. 
THE HorRAcE GREELEY CocKTAIL! 
Try it! 

The startling incongruity set us a laughing. 
But when we heard, next day, that Johu Mor- 
ri:s y and Ben Wood, and the Tammany roughs 
had all adopted the Cincionati nomirat ions, 
and were advocating Mr. Greeley’s election | 
we began to think that the placard was no 
laughing matter after all. We would there- 
fore respectfully suggest to the voters of this 
nation thatif they are doomed to drink the 
“Greeley cocktail” they will do well to supple- 
ment it with a little wholesome Woman S uf- 
frage berry-cake. For alcoholic liquors, al- 
ways dangerous, are doubly so when taken 
upon an empty stomach. H. B. B. 





—_—- Ss —___- --— 


A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN'S PAPER. 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell’s paper, the Chicago 
Legal News, never lost a single issue—not ey- 
en the one subsequent to the t fire. It is 
now twice its furmer size, and has about four 
solid pages of advertising, in —, The print- 
ing, under the “burnt record 
to it by the courts of the city. In! her 
aang Hy oa fourteen to sixteen 
work, with power-press, etc. Co 

pron ts the Giger Che pething of the i 

tates Laws. 





Anna Meblig is in San Francisco,’ 

Camilla Urso will returnto the United 
States, from Europe, very soon. 

Mrs. Mary A. K. Gray, of Massachusetts 
has beert appointed a first-class clerk in the 
Sixth Auditor’s office. i 

Miss Emily Faithful will visit America this 
fall, and will lecture on social and literary sub- 
jects, staying here about a year. 

Two daughters of the Earl of Portsmouth 
lately took certificates at the London Univer- 
sity, in connection with the Cambridge local 
examinations. 


Mrs. Smith, of Philadelphia, occupied the 
pulpit of Seventeeth Street Church, New York 
morning and evening, recently, to the very 
evident satisfaction of the crowded audiences, 

All Rome goes to the studio of Harriet Hos- 
mer to see her exquisite statue of the ex-Queen 
of Naples. The Queen is represented as hold- 
ingin her hand a match, about to light a can- 
non. 


Miss Ransom of Cleveland, Ohio, an artist 
of merit, who painted the first picture ever 
bought by the government of a woman, has 
just finished a full-length of General Thomas, 
which is spoken of as a work of great merit. 

Elisa de Beaumont, Countess de Blanchery, 
has had conferred upon her the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. This young lady fought 
with a musket like a common soldier, at the 
combat of Patay,near Orleans, after having 
seen her husband, an officer of Mobiles, killed 
at her side at the commencement of the ac- 
tion. 


Madame Rudersdoff will return to the Uni- 
ted States next fall, witha party of first-class 
artists, to give concerts and oratorios. She is 
said to have so far identified herself with re- 
publican institutions and the spirit of our fore- 
fathers as to place her son inthe dry-goods 
house of Jordan, Marsh, & Co., Boston, to learn 
that method of accumulating property. 


The Princess Mathilde offers some of her pro- 
perty for sale. Her palace can be had for $300, 
000in gold. She is wealthy,for her Russian 
husband was very rich. She preferred litera- 
ture and art to politics, and was no niggard in 
aiding struggling talent. Over the doors of 
her salons she had notices, “Politics prohibit- 
ed.” 


Among the pursuits open to women, the 
apothecary’s art has had but few disciples from 
their ranks. Miss Abby D. Beede, having 
been employed for many years by a druggist 
in Lynn, Mass., has become a partner in the 
firm of 8S. C. Tozzer & Co., of that city. Her 
accuracy and thorough knowledge of the de- 
tails of business give her a high standing as an 
apothecary. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa has received the 
Beethoven gold medal from the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, at whose concert, recently, 
she sang with great effect, the “Ah, Perfido!’’ 
besides joining Mr. Santley in a duet. She 
was to appear in a grand musical performance 
at the Crystal Palace, on the 18th inst., taking 
the solos in a “Te Deum” composed by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan to celebrate the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales, 


While presiding at a recent dinner of the 
Norfolk (England) Agricultural Society, the 
Prince of Wales delighted his hearers with a 
pretty compliment to his wife, who was pres- 
ent, in returning thanks for the kind recep- 
tion which she always experienced whenever 
she appeared in public. It was most desirable, 
he said, that ladies should associate them- 
selves with their husbands’ pursuits, and when 
the princess did not accompany him, he always 
felt that there was something wanting. 


No girls applied for admission at Amherst 
this year, the action of the trustees a year ago 
being regarded as final, though it probably is 
not. There is a good deal of regret among 
friends of the college that Miss Sophia Smith 
did not leave her half million for the educa- 
tion of girls at Amherst, instead of tying it up 
in Northampton where it can do little good 
for a long time. A correspondent writes: “I 
was present, for a little, during the examination 
in Greek poetry, the passage for translation be- 
ing the appearance of Nestor, in the first book 
of the Iliad, to reconcile the two angry chiefs 
Achilles and Agamemnon; and, from the pa- 
pers I saw, I should judge that girls would 
have no difficulty in preparing for the Greek 
examination here. Greek is the great bugbear 
of girls who wish to enter college; but in a 
few years they wouid learn to overcome its ob- 
stacles, as Lady Jane Grey did, and as Mrs. 
Ripley and her pupils have done three centa- 
ries later. The faculty would welcome girls 
here, but they do not desire to enlarge the 
number of the classes very much, believing 





them to be about the right number now.” 








. 
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A Report to N. E. Woman’s Club. 
(Continued from last week.) 

“But beside the pupils of the sebools there is 
another class of persons, whose welfare is 
bound up with them. I mean the teachers. 
The. large majority of the teachers in our 
schools are women, many of whom follow this 
oecup ation. for life, and depend upon it entire- 
ly for their present support and a provision for 
old age. It is extremely important that the 
arrangements of the schools should be such as 
to give them a fair chance for health and 
comfort, for mental growth, and for advance- 
ment in their profession. They need also so- 
cial advantages which will give them refresh- 
ment after toil, anda moral prestige in their 
schools by which they may exert a good influ- 
nce upon their pupils. All these are needed 
to secure the best. women as teachers, and 
keep them in the best condition for work 
there. How lamentably the present arrange- 
ments fall short in this particular is known to 
you by the discussions we have already had 
upon these subjects. Surely, these teachers 
need the sympathy and influence of women 
to sustain and cheer them under their present 
disadvantages. 

“Their disabilities are all indicated by the 
low rate of their salaries, and one of the prac- 
tical points to which the attraction of your 
com mittee has been especially called, is the 
inequality of salary paid to women for the 
same labor that men do, and the injury to 
them and the schools resulting from it. Miss 
Hotchkiss has prepared a report upon this 
which I hope you will take from the table and 
discuss as opportunity serves. The influence 
of women should be brought to bear directly 
upon this point, : 

“Having now briefly touched upon some of 
the reasons which make your committee feel 
the importance of taking action in increasing 
‘woman’s influence in the public schools, it re- 
mains to point out how in their opinion that 
influence may be best exerted. Three ways 
seem open tous. First, there is individual 
influence. Every mother or friend of any 
pupil in the schools may visit them, inform 
herself of what is done there, sympathize with 
the teacher in her trials and cares, and cheer 
her by social companionship, or pleasant rec- 
ognition of her services. Possibly some may 
have influence over a school committeeman 
or superintendent of schools. She may help 
in some degree to raise the standard of public 
opinion in regard to woman’s education, All 
this is ‘very important, and whatever else is 
done, this should not be left undone. It will 
preserve a warm and genial atmosphere of in- 
terest and culture about our schools, in which 
they will grow and blossom as they cannot in 
‘the cold air of neglect. We hope that the 
discussions and interest in the club on this 
Subject will lead many to take a more active 
interest in education than ever before. 

“The strong feeling of this need of the 
home and social influence on teachers and 
schools is shown by the reports of the School 
Committees throughout the State, almost all of 
which enlarge upon this point as one of vital 
importance. 

“But this work must be spontaneous and 
pecasional, and no action on the part of a 
committee will contribute largely to it. 

“The second method is by voluntary organ- 
‘ized association. How important this meth- 


. od is in our modern life it is unnecessary to 


say. It is that, by which nearly all charitable 
and reformatory work is carried on, and it 


’ often leads the way to the most important so- 


cial and political changes. Especially under 
despotic governments, where there is not free 
action through the regular official channels, 
it is the most valuable method of progress. 

A large association for the advancement of 
education has been proved in Germany, and 
Madam Kriege at the request of the commit- 
tee has prepared some account of it, which I 
hope will hereafter be taken from the table 
and fully considered. 

“An association has also been formed in 
our own neighborhood for a kindred purpose. 
Its first meeting was held at Wesleyan Hall 
on the 16thof January, and as. most of the 
present company were doubtless there, the 
club having been kindly invited, it will be un- 
necessary to give any account of its proceed- 
ings. No definite plan of action has yet been 
laid before the public by this association, so 
that while your committee heartily sympathize 
with the feeling which prompts any body of 
‘women to take an interest in education, they 
are not yet prepared either to endorse or to 
criticize its methods. 

“But in general, your committee feel that 
there are more direct and simpler methods 
than this to accomplish the desired objects. 
The number of voluntary associations for va- 
rious objects is now so great, that their mul- 
tiplication seems to be an evil except for im- 
perative and well-defined objects. Unless 
sustained by ample pecuniary means, enabling 
them to publish largely, to hold conventions, 
employ lecturers, &c., their power is small, 
and if thus supplied, they tax the community 
heavily. Our own club seems to afford all the 
“opportunity we néed for discussion, and the 
committee would advise either the appoint-¢ 
ment of a standing committee on education or 
the special recommendation of the svbject to 


ed periods to the club, and should make such 
preparations for the reading of papers or dis- 
cussions before it, as may be deemed best for 
keeping the interest of the club awake to this 
subject, and extending their influence in re- 
gard to it. They would suggest that the fifth 
Mondays be reserved for this punpose—three 
of which usually occur during our active year. 
The next. will be in April—then in July, 
which would hardly be of use to us, and the 
next in December. 

“Thirdly, there is the introduction of woman’s 
influence into the regular organized govern- 
ment of our school system. Where govern- 
ment is comparatively free, and has already 
established a system of supervision and care 
over education, the best method seems to your 
committee to be to contribute as much as pos- 
sible to the perfection and smooth working 
of this machinery, and to secure that, all the 
elements of good in the community should find 
means of action through it. Their aim would 
be therefore to secure the participation of 
women in every part of our city government 
which directly affects education. To secure 
this end, the first and most important meas- 
ure seems to be the appointment of women on 
the school committee. There is no legal bar- 
rier in the way, and public opinion seems 
nearly if not quite ready for the measure. 
You have heard the able report of Mrs. Wool- 
son upon this subject, and I think I need not 
argue the matter more fully. It is simply ap- 
plying power directly and without loss of 


momentum. 
“The meeting to which Mrs. Woolson 


read her report referred the matter back to 
this committee with a request that they would 
prepare a definite plan of action, by which 
to secure if possible the election of women on 
the school board in the ensuing autumn, 

“Your committee would advise, in the first 
place, that the plan already formed for attend- 
ing the meeting of the school comimittee be 
regularly carried out, and that every montha 
deputation from this club, including if possi- 
ble one member at least of the educational 
committee, should attend the sessions of the 
school board, to inform themselves of the do- 
ings of the committee, and to report anything 
of interest to the club. Volunteers for this 
purpose can be enrolled at the meeting of the 
work committee and club tea, which usually 
occurs on the preceding day. 

“Secondly, They would recommend the 
appointment of a committee of five, who shall 
have charge of the reception, revisal and pub- 
lication of such papers for the public press, 
before the time of the annual election as will 
influence the public mind to consider this 
question, and to vote intelligently upon it. 

“Thirdly, They would recommend that a 
committee be appointed whose duty it shall 
be to inform themselves of all particulars rela- 
tive to the election, office and duties of the 
school board, and report such information as 
seems important to them, to the club, That 
this committee also should be charged with 
the duty of selecting from each ward, one or 
more competent women who will consent to 
serve on the school committee, and who may 
be nominated for this purpose before the ap- 
proaching election. 

“Fourthly, That a committee shall be ap- 
pointed to take charge of calling a public 
meeting at the appropriate time, at which ad- 
dresses shall be made calculated to interest the 
voters of the city of Boston in this subject, 
and at which the persons selected may be reg- 
ularly nominated. 

“With the preparation of the public meet- 
ing, your committee consider that the direct 
action of the club in this matter should cease 
—that the meeting should be called in the 
name of leading citizens of Boston, both men 
and women, and that the club should not take 
any special part in it as such. 

“But they would request the committee to 
continue in existence and to report to the 
club the success of the movement, and any 
particulars in regard to it which might be of 
special interest. 

“In thus imperfectly fulfilling the duty 
which devolved upon them, your committee 
can only express their deep sense of the im- 
portance of the subject, and their earnest de- 
sire that the best wisdom and energy of the 
women of the club may be directed to carry- 
ing out the plans which have been suggested.”’ 

EpNAg D, CHENEY. 


I8 SUFFRAGE THE ONLY ISSUE? 


DEAR JOURNAL:—While waiting to find 
time to reply to some ideas advanced in Olym- 
pia Brown’s article, in the JounNAL of July 
20, I have hoped that some abler pen would 
forestall me, I cannot assent to all the points 
which she advances. Miss Brown says :— 

f Suffrage means a high moral principle in- 
volving consequences of great moment, then 
she stands on no “high plane” who can, even 
for a season, desire the success of a party that 
disregards the principle. 

I object to that “even for a season.’ I be- 
lieve I can truly say, that I am one of those of 
whom she says, they are “‘so situated, and so 
disposed that Suffrage if established, would 
scarce effect them personally, but who advyo- 
cate it because it is right, and because.... 
they look far into the future, to the elevation 
of all womanhood, through those influences 
which will surround. women when they grow 











the work committee, who should report at stat- 


up in an atmosphere of freedom; and yet 








just now I cannot coneede that I could or 
ought to. wish for the suecess, “even for a sea- 
son,” of the Democratic party, if it had prom- 
ised all we wish, and consent to the failure of 
the Republican party, even if it had not given 
us its homeopathic pelle. The exigencies of 
the present campaign are peculiar and vital. 
I believe that the success of the Greeley par- 
ty involves a resuscitation of the partially par- 
alyzed Ku-Klux, and will increase their list of 
murders, ten to one. That it will make possi- 
ble, and therefore certain, the abolition of free 
schools in most of the Southern States. That 
it will be followed by such trammels on the 
personal freedom of tke colored man as shall 
make him virtually a dave, without the advan- 
tages accruing from the old system. That it 
will eventually deprive him of his vote, and 
the right to testify in courts. The election of 
Greeley will be « lever by which Tammany 
will lift itself into power in 1876, and then will 
follow the “peaceable secession’”’ that A. H. 
Stephens has pronounced possible, and which 
is now the key of every Southern movement. 


Does your correspondent insist that a pros- 
pect of suffrage is superior in practical import- 
ance to this? If so, all this must be sacrific- 
ed. May not they who long and pray and 
work for suffrage most earnestly still feel that 
they can afford to wait rather than help to pre- 
cipitate such misfortunes by joining a party 
whose success would make these ntisfortunes 
possible and attainable, even if it had promis- 
ed to give all we ask? Take again the ques- 
tion of free trade and protection. There are 
those who sincerely believe that the establish- 
ment of free trade yould involve our country 
in financial ruin, Would your correspondent, 
if she conscientiously believed this, assist to 
power any party which was pledged to its es- 
tablishment? ‘True, the Cincinnati platform, 
with marvelous wisdom, declared its intention 
of leaving that quastion where according to 
the Constitution it of necessity is,—and that 
party is no more likely to take action in either 
direction, than the other; but I use that sim- 
ply as an illustration. 


Some may say I am mistaken in my view of 
the result of the election of Mr. Greeley. My 
opinion is founded on long residence in the 
South, both before and sinee the war, with 
unusual facilities for acquaintance with the 
sentiments and feelings of the people, and with 
such facilities carefully used, and such ac- 
quaintance thoughtfully studied. 

Less than two years ago, I was where over 
thirty negroes were murdered in five days, by 
Ku-Klux, who, in the security of public sym- 
pathy, did not find it necessary to assume the 
disguise of their order, nor even to seek the 
cover of darkness, but shot down women while 
at work in the fields, in open day. I shall nev- 
er forget the almost ludicrous pathos of the 
answer I received to my inquiry as to the 
whereabouts of the husband of my washerwo- 
man. 

“T don’ know, honey! De w’ite folks come 
to de house searchin’ for him, Tuesday night, 
but he wa’n’t dar, and den dey went away, 
and I hain’t heerd not’ing since. I reckon dey 
foun’ im!” 

I wish any doubter could read for a year, one 
of the smaller Southern papers, which, having 
only a local circulation, does not need to be 
cautious, and does need to be violent. Pa- 
pers in which every single issue contains some 
paragraph of virulent abuse and concentrated 
hatred of the North. Things of themselves of 
little weight, but important because they serve 
to interpret and keep alive the sectional feel- 
ing which is only “biding its time, till it can 
secure by ballot what it lost in war.’ Does 
not the very paper which boasts that it was 
the first to nominate Greeley and Brown, pro- 
claim that its motto is “Down with the Fif- 
teenth Amendment ?”’ 

Again, some may say, universal suffrage will 
help to remedy all this. Will it? The discus- 
sion of that question I will leave till another 
letter. But will itdo so in time? I believe 
that the principles, the liberties, the lives that 
would be sacrificed in the event of the deteat 
of the Republican party, are of more vital con- 
sequence, even to the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage, than the mere promise of either party 
to secure suffrage for us sometime in the fu- 
ture; and that therefore we are recreant to 
the “high truths of right and justice,” if we 
are willing to make them a stepping-stone by 
which we may mount to equal rights in a dis- 
membered country. 

Even if we are not individually “self-seekers,” 
may we not be guilty of partisan selfishness, 
and would not your correspondent be the first 
and most fearless in her denouncement of a 
national or sectional or community sin? 1 
think so. 

Intelligent women had indeed a right to ex- 
pect recognition before a race of slaves, but 
because the ignorant colored man has got his 
half loaf, while we still hunger, shall we, either 
through our influence or indifference, take 
that moiety from his fetter-weakened hands? 

But some onesays, There is Anna Dickinson ; 
does she not care as much for the country and 
all its people as you? Yet she upholds the 
Greeley party. (We are not sure that she 
does.—Eps,) But at the risk of incurring the 
charge of egotism, I frankly reply, She doesn’t 
know as much of those people, and the possi- 
bilities of their nature, as Ido. Besides, Miss 


Dickinson, in whom I “glory,” and for whom 
I have the profoundest admiration, was, when 
she first entered the political field, too young 
to be in any sense a Jeader of opinion. Shall 
I lay my experience, ripened into gray hairs, 
at the feet of her eloquence and exceptional 


lips, at a hiss, and be stung by sarcasm into 
stating that which she confessed she ‘‘did not 
mean to utter.’’ 

Some years ago, I heard her, in Music Hall, 
give an estimate of the character of General 
Banks, that made his recreancy of to-day a 
probability. Then she dared. stand before a 
Boston audience, and expose and condemn 
their pet with a fearlessness that was almost 
sublime. To-day, he stands by her side. 

Another leading woman calls herself a Dem- 
ocrat, though how any true woman can find 
herself on the same platform, either politically 
or convention-ally, with James Gallagher, is 
beyond my comprehension. How, then, can 
she turn her influence over,to the Republican 
party? But I forget your correspondent 
claimed that suffrage was the most important 
issue, and, from her position,her argument 
was logical. 

It was only the stand-point to which I pro- 
posed to object. SoMERVILLE. 





THE WOMEN OF PARIS. 


EpiTrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—I thank 
you with my whole heart for the brave words 
in defense of the poor Parisian women, which 
appeared a few weeks ago iu the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL. All men have had mothers, most 
men wives or daughters—some both; and yet 
why do they always, or nearly always, seek 
out disparaging motives as the propelling 
causes of the actions of women? 

Go where I will, I meet the same merciless 
guillotine cutting and tossing away the dis- 
severed remains of feminine character, hopes 
and aspirations, and, well you know, once 
rent, all is over. The dislocated harmonies 
can never be reunited. 

A woman must be very strong in the right, 
and very strong in the will and intelléct, to be 
able to withstand a discordant influence act- 
ing upon her, daily and hourly, in the home 
circle, The starving mother of starving chil- 
dren may not be able to state, in clear terms, 
to the inquiring moralist why she applied the 
torch for the sake of earning ten francs, but 
she, nevertheless, in her dread necessity, had 
a powerful reason for doing so. 

Will man ever understand woman? I trow 
not, Onward—onward, ye reformers! Edu- 
cate woman with the all-powerful ballot in 
her hand, give her the use of language by the 
pen and by the voice; open to her the lecture- 
room, the pulpit, the political arena, and let 
her explain herself. She alone knows herself. 
Her inner emotions are mysterious to man; 
mysterious indeed to herself, subordinate as 
she is, and always has been, to an over-pow- 
ering class resolute to maintain its superiority. 
Lift the weight from her forehead, the shack- 
les from her body, the clogs from her feet. 
Let no man flatter her, but let him give her 
justice, instead of undeserved rebuke, Crush 
her not in her attempts to walk, as man walks, 
in the glory of his strength. Her steps, at first 
feeble, it may be (were not his the same ?) 
will grow stronger day by day, and at length, 
she will indicate unmistakably, what man has 
never been able to see, herself. M. F.C. Ww. 

Nasuua, N. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT TO BE TOLERATED. 


“Woman Suffrage not to be Tolerated al- 
though Advocated by the Republican Candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency,’”’ is the title of a 
speech delivered by Hon. Stevenson Archer, 
of Maryland, in the House of Representatives 
on the 30th of May last. This remarkable 
production is prefaced by a Latin quotation. 

“Facilis descensus Averni; 
Sed revocare gradu, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


It begins as follows :— 


Mr. Speaker, the introduction of Senate bill 
No. 499 by the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts |Mr. Wilson], to give to women the 
right to vote and hold office in the Territories, 
induces me to address the House upop that 
subject. 

Sir, who but a veritable fanatic could have 
believed, ten years ago, that the question, 
“Shall women be allowed to vote ?’’ would so 
soon come to be considered throughout the 
greater portion of our country, as ane to be 
seriously entertained, gravely pondered on, 
and nicely decided, by the various political 
assemblies, law-making bodies, and judicial 
tribunals of the land? There is probably not 
one gentleman in either branch of this our 
national islature—nay, of any Legislature 
in the whole country, North or South,—who 
would not, at that time, ten brief years ago, 
have laughed to scorn the proposition of Wo- 
man Su e; or, rather, he would have felt 
with regard to it like the big man who used 
to let his little wife whip him every day, be- 
cause she liked the sport and it did not hurt 
him, as he explained to a friend who chanced 
to step in ou the happy pair during the hight 
of one of these daily castigations. 

But this socio-political aspect of affairs has 
long since ceased to be merely funny. it has 
become so serious, indeed, that all who are at 
heart opposed to the success of the new move- 
ment must leave off regarding these innova- 
tors as mere petioosted harlequins, who, with 
cap and bells, and clownish grimace, once 
made us:hold our sides with pain of laughing. 
A monstrous army is now coming down upon 
us—a hundred thousand ‘‘whirlwinds in pet- 





ticoats’—which we must meet firmly, or be 


genius? I have seen her grow white to the he 
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overwhelmed by the storm. The little wife 
has ned to such size and strength that 
her blows now make the big man wince; the 
wee finger-nails have wn to talons, and 
tear now where they only tickled before; and 
if the big, good-natured fellow does not look 
well to the guard, he will be throttled, stretch- 
ed on his back, and brought to such terms as 
dreamed not of a short while ago. 

But let us see what positive proof there is 
that this agitation is really getting formidable 
enough to demand serious attention. 

In Maine, one branch of the legislative body - 
has already passed a law making female cit- 
izens electors for President cal Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, and at last accounts 
the other branch was debating the question, 
In Utah, the convention to form a new State 
constitution have incorporated Woman Suf- 
frage in that instrument. In Iowa, last year, 
the two houses conc in an amendment 
to the State constitution striking out the word 
“male.” If this action is repeated by the 
present Legislature—and the lower house has 
already done its part, and it is thought the 
senate will concur—Woman Suffrage will be 
submitted to the voters of Iowa next fall. In 
the lower house of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, only a few weeks since, a bill to allow 
women seats in the convention for revising 
the State constitution barely failed by a vote 
38 to 31. In the Massachusetts islature 
there was lately a tie voteon Woman Suffrage; 
and sd a few days ago a legislative commit- 
tee of the same State reported _jin favor of so 
as to allow 
women the right to vote and hold office, and 
had it not been for the extraordinary efforts 
of the over zealous chaplain, who put up an 
ill-timed prayer that it might please the Al- 
mighty to procure the passage of the measure 
by softening the hard hearts of men, it would 
most probably have been passed: but that in- 
novation upon the method of engineering an 
enactment through, alarmed enough old fogies 
and sticklers for parliamentary usage to cause 
its defeat by a vote of about 180 to 70. But 
Wyoming is ahead of them all. There women 
have been allowed by law to vote, hold office, 
sit on juries, etc. Of course many of the 
strong-minded were at hand (for, indeed, , 
where are they not nowadays ?) ready to avail 
themselves of the enactment. So women 
have voted, held office, and sat on juries. 
The monstrous thing has actually been done! 

From Cape Cod, then, to the Rocky moun- 
tains, the work goes bravely on. But these 
successes and these “glorious defeats,” if we 
may judge from certain other indications, are 
as nothing compared to what will soon be 
achieved. The successes will be upon us 
without the defeats, if the movement be not 
resolutely met. These women, in the matter 
of getting what they cali their “rights,’’ show 
on all occasions an earnestness worthy of a 
better cause. They could not be more in 
earnest if each one were certain of a place in 
President Victoria Woodhull’s cabinet on the 
4th day of March, 1873. Mrs. Stanton, one of 
their most prominent leaders, says :— 

“Let religion, philanthropy, charity, art, 
science, literature, center on woman’s enfran- 
chisement. Let the churches go without 
lamps, pastors without donations, the heathen 
without tracts, men without buttons, and 
children without bibs. We have worked six 
thousand years to lift men up into gods. Now 
let us lift ourselves up and learn good and 
evil, or, what is better, the difference between 
them.” 

Each one of these women, moreover, can 
talk and write a8 much as any ten of the so- 
called sterner sex. The consequence of all 
this energetic earnestness is that their meet- 
ings are frequent all over the land, and their 
journals are met with, turn which way you 
will, The vast capacity of the Academy of 
Music in New York City was not sufficient to 
accommodate half of those who, in February 
last, flocked to hear Mrs. Woodhull’s lecture 
on “the revolution of the period.”’ Long be- 
fore the hour announced, according to the 
city papers, throngs pressed against the closed 
doors, and when at length the doors were 
opened there was such a rush that persons of 
both sexes were lifted off their feet and car- 
ried along in the eager press made to secure 
seats; and when these were all occupied, the 
aisles were packed with human beings like 
herrings in a barrel—many of them gaspirg 
for breath, screaming, and fainting, yet still 
pushing forward in their eagerness to see and 
hear. Hundreds could not get in at all, and 
went off disappointed. Such is the picture 
drawn by journals which, so far from magni- 
fying the Woman Suffrage movement <2- 
deavor to belittle it on all occasions SO We 
may well believe the picture po exaggerated. 
This city, too, has lately suffered several in- 
flictions of the kina, and it will be, no doubt, 
a frequently recurring infliction until the 
question which lies at the bottom of it shall 
be adversely decided, God grant that the in- 
sane movement may then stop! though there 
is but little chance for that until the present 
generation of women, in whom the ferment 
has been set to work, shall have passed away. 

Inasmuch as agitations in England have had 
of late a marked effect upon those in this 
country, and vice versa, it may be well to state 
just here in a few words, as germane to this 

art of the subject, what is transpiring in Eng- 
and in the matter of woman’s rights, There 
are upwards of twenty Woman Suffrage asso- 
ciations in full blast in that country, number- 
ing among their members many lords and 
high-born ladies. Last year one hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand persons petitioned Par- 
liament in favor of the measure, and two 
hundred and two members of that body it is 
known will vote for its passage. Parliament 
has already enacted that women may vote in 
municipal affairs, and vote for and sit on 


‘school-boards, which is in fact one-half the 


victory already gained, So that it will be seen 
that in the great race thus far, the English 
and American marms are about “nip and 
tuck,” and the track ahead clearing for both. 
The proceedings of these associations and 
conventions can no longer, as has been the 
custom both here and in England, be publish- 
ed under the head of “‘amusements.”” The 
thing has long since got to be too serious for 
that. Nor would it be advisable now, as it 
might have been a few years ago, to turn these 
revolutionists over to the ducking-stool as 
common scolds; nay, considering their na- 
ture, no less than their numbers, it would 
hardly be safe, unless backed by an army of 
no small dimensions, 

Now, what is the cause, or what are the 
causes, of this unprecedented growth of the 
Women’s Rights ty? How has this mere 
speck on the political horizon gathered, with- 
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in the last decade of years, into an ominous 
cloud, threatening tempest and devastation, 
as I propose to show, to our social and polit- 
ical fabric alike? 

The secret is to be found chiefly in certain 
erroneous principles which demagogues, for 
the purpose of serving party ends, succeeded 
in instilling into a large majority of the North- 
ern people throughout the war and during the 
various embittered political contests that have 
taken place since. Inasmuch as it has been 
decided that negroes, who before the war were 
not so much as acknowledged to be citizens, 
even in the Northern States, are entitled to 
vote and hold office, ay, though fresh from 
their chains, with all their ignorance and de- 
basement dense and dark upon them, how 
ean the same enfranchisement be consistently 
vitbheld from intelligent and educated women 
who have always been considered citizens, 
ard who are infinitely above the groveling 
freedmen in everything that guarantees a judi- 
ciois exercise of the franchise demanded, and 
whe, moreover, strove as unceasingly in the 
hospitals and elsewhere to secure the triumph 
of those very principles? The very great 
probability that they made these heroic “loy- 
al” efforts for the selfish purpose of bringing 
up their own claims to the same rights as 
soon as the bloody struggle should cease, 
while it tends to complicate the matter, af- 
fords no satisfactory answer to the present 
clamor for those rights. 

It is difficult to conceive, even if we confine 
our conceptions to the human race, what lim- 
itation is to be placed upon the downward 
advance ofthis question. So longas the right 
to vote was confined to the white race, there 
was a rational and definite barrier, beyond 
which none other could hope to pass, nor in- 
deed would have thought seriously of making 
the attempt to pass, had they not been dragged 
into the arena by those who wanted their aid 
for partisan purposes, That barrier, however, 
once broken down by admitting, or rather by 
forcing, the negro to vote, this barrier once 
broken down, women can no longer be con- 
sistently excluded. And if women be now 
admitted, who shall say, and preserve consis- 
tency, that any particular number of. years of 
age shall constitute the limit? If an ignorant 
negro of twenty-one may vote, why may not 
a full-blooded Caucasian of twenty? Then, 
why shouid not nineteen have the right; then 
eighteen, in fact, the whole family of “teens,’’ 
negroes and negresses, as well as the whites 
of both sexes? Then why should not the lit- 
tle child’s clamors for suffrage be heard, the 
pickaninny as well as the Caucasian? Surely 
they know as much about the Constitution as 
their great-grandfathers do. Is second child- 
hood as | more intelligent than first child- 
hood? In brief, when and where is the infer- 
nal thing to stop? Isay “infernal’’ advisedly, 
for I veribly believe that this whole brood of 
ruinous principles was hatched in the bottom- 
less pit. 

For the sake, then, of consistency—for error 
no less than truth must preserve its consist- 
ency if it wishes to perpetuate itself-—these 
principles must be still upheld. It would 
never do to repudiate them, at least during 
the present generation. Leave that to pos- 
terity, if it must be done at all. What! after 
spending four or five thousand millions of mon- 
ey and sacrificing half a million men to estab- 
lish the right of the most ignorant and degra- 
ded rave on the face of the earth to all the 
privileges of the most gifted and intelligent, 
after that to turn about as coolly as though not 
a cent had been expended and not a life lost, 
and own that it would have been better for the 
country had ‘“‘the man and brother’’ never 
been invested with those rights at all? Never! 
Rather than that, let negroes vote; let the 
“heathen Chinee’’ vote; let Comanches and 
Diggers vote; let Hottentots and Bushmen 
vote, if fate ever brings them to our shores; 
indeed, let everything vote, provided it has 
the buman form and no tail, or at most so 
short a one as to prove that in each particular 
case Darwia’s alleged transformation from 
the monkey has at least begun. Let all such 
re and hold office, for we are fully commit- 

to the principle on which the right is 
based. We cannot back down now, ruinous 
as it is going to be to the country and to civi- 
lization throughout the world. Nay, even let 
women vote, though by so doing we wreck 
the social and, as a necessary consequence, 
the political and religious institutions of the 
nation, and all go down to perdition together. 

The Radical party “ne the war found it 
easy enough to raise the devil, but now the 
war is.over he will not down maugre all they 
can do. And the fact that he now stalks over 
the field of recent victory in petticoat, with 
cut-a-way jacket and flashy necktie, makes 
him none the easier to lay. 

Such is one of the reasons why the woman’s 
rights movement has gained such a sudden 
and marvelous impetus. Another reason is, 


that the demagogues of the country, who are - 


always on the look-out for the main chance, 
as soon as they saw that the movement was 
rapidly gaining strength from the cause above 
explained, became alarmed lest the strong 
faction should grow into a party formidable 
enough to hold at some future day the balance 
of power; and lest they, the said demagogues, 
should be found opposing it in that day of its 
triumph, when woe betide them and all their 
schemes for the advancement of number one! 
Whether or not the present proprietors of 
Webster's famous dictionary are demagogues 
I do not know ; but there are certainly strong 
reasons for suspecting it. In that work the 
word “preposterous” is thus defined: “con- 
trary to nature and reason; not adapted to 
the end; utterly and glaringly foolish; un- 
reasonably absurd ; perverted; wrong.” Now, 
while these definitions are precisely the same 
in the latest edition as they were in the older 
editions of the work, the latter gave the fol- 
lowing example by way of illustration: “A 
government conducted by women would be 
preposterous.” Where is that wholesome 
“example” now which was doubtless placed 
there by the great lexicographer—not as a 
quotation, but in his own words—for the ex- 
press purpose of transmitting to remote pos- 
terity his honest opinion of the enfranchise- 
ment of women? “Contrary to nature and 
reason; utterly and glaringly foolish; un- 
reasonably absurd.” What has become of 
that vitneciert rebuke of gyneocracy? Shade 
of the mighty it has fled from your immortal 
pages before the frown of indignant woman. 

think it was De Tocqueville who foretold 
that innovations touching the extension of 
suffrage would always succeed in this country 
by reason of the timidity of professional poli- 
ticians, An ultra democratic government 
tends to make time-servers of all such, A 





demagogue’s constant query—though no one 
can hide it at times better than he behind the 
mask of patriotism—would seem to be not, 
“What can I do for my country or my friends?” 
but, “What can I do for myself?” In other 
words, “What will be the most popular course 
to pursue, be it right or wrong?’’ The conse- 
quence is, as soon as a party begins to loom 
up in his particular State or section in such 
dimensions as to indicate a possibility of suc- 
cess, he forthwith withdraws all opposition he 
may have made and passively awaits events. 
Nor does he wait long. Just as soon as he 
feels pretty well assured the innovators are to 
be triumphant he hastens so to demean him- 
self before them, and so shape his policy, as to 
secure their approbation, and, if possible, their 
support; and this he will often do even by 
repudiating, should it be necessary, every prin- 
ciple which for years he has professed to hold, 
and has avowed perhaps a thousand times to 
his constituents. 

Now, will the people—not the demagogues, 
we have seen what they will do, but the peo- 
ple who compose the mass of the now pre- 
dominant party—after having indirectly and 
unintentionally fostered the Woman Suffrage 
movement into a formidable faction by sup- 
plying it with the false principles above set 
forth, on which it mainly thrives—will the 
people of that party have the moral courage 
to oppose the movement? I doubt it much; 
for, though by such opposition they would 
save the country any further danger from the 
operation of those pernicious principles, they 
would, at the same time, lay themselves open 
to a charge of inconsistency so serious that it 
might weaken their party, and late events 
have proved the melancholy fact that when 
the choice is between patriotism and party, 
the choice redounds but little to the country’s 
honor or advantage. 

Again, will the leaders and controllers of 
the predominant party, even such as are not 
demagogues, those who shape its course and 
hold its destinies in their hands, will these 
leaders, looking to the possibility of the wo- 
man’s rights faction holding at some not dis- 
tant day the balance of power, be willing so to 
act as inevitably to incur theirenmity? Both 
these are questions which it is difficult to an- 
swer, yet on which I think the future welfare 
of this country in a great measure depends. 
For if women are to enter the political arena 
on an equality with men, it will be, in my 
humble opinion, the first step toward the ruin, 
not only of the country, but of society and of 
Christianity as well. 

The favorite argument of women for their 
enfranchisement—for argument they persist 
in calling it, though it is no argument at all, 
but a mere hypothesis—is that if they be al- 
lowed to have a voice in public affairs ‘the 
political atmosphere will be soon purified of 
those corruptions” that are now a stench in 
the nostrils of the nation, and all will be love- 
ly. This, in fact, seems to be the foundation 
on which they mainly rest the justice of their 
cause and their hopes of success. It has been 
repeated so often in their conventions and 
their journals that it has come to be regarded, 
in many quarters even outside of Amazonia, 
as an unassailable truism. It is very impor- 
tant to my present purpose, therefore, that 
the fallacy should be exposed, and I shall ven- 
ture to do so at considerable length. In the 
first place, I shall endeavor to ascertain how 
the admission of women to a participation in 
public affairs is likely to work in the fature, 
by examining how it has worked in the past. 
For this purpose I will cite some events first 
from the history of the pagan world, and af- 
terward a few which have occurred since the 
Christian era. 

It must be kept constantly in mind that in 
the olden time women could exert no influ- 
ence whatever in public affairs by virtue of 
any laws in their favor.. They were, by tacit 
though universal consent, excluded from par- 
ticipating in any matters pertaining to gov- 
ernment so far as any right to do so was con- 
cerned. No one ever thought for a moment 
of allowing them to act openly in the political 
arena. And whenever we find any woman 
directing affairs, as we sometimes do, we may 
be sure that she acted wholly by sufferance, 
and not by any legal right which she possess- 
ed, except, indeed, in very rare instances, 
where a woman succeeded to a throne as the 
only surviving heir. The fact is, the enfran- 
chisement of women, so far as I can learn, 
was never seriously proposed until the present 
day in any age or country. The thing is 
wholly unprecedented, even on a small scale. 
And here is the great danger. It is proposed 
to try, on millions at once, an experiment 
which has never been tested on hundreds. 
It seems to me that the mere proposition 
bears on its face enough of madness to keep 
going for a hundred years all the bedlams in 
the country. 

+ * *# ee 

Let each true woman of the nation exert 
herself and avert the impending danger. Nor, 
in order to do so, need she leave for a single 
moment her proud throne—for proud it is, 
though seemingly so humble — beside the 
hearth stone, from which, knowingly or not, 
she rules her little world. And inasmuch as 
the great world is made up of such little 
worlds, the true women already rule that 
great world, and this, too, while they keep 
politics afar. May itever beso! But that it 
may, let them not be idle; let them make 
known throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, not only the vast majority of their 
numbers over the innovators, but let them, in 
the modest way that they know so well how 
to do, put forth their sentiments in language 
so plain that he who runs may read, and par- 
ticularly the demagogue who “runs” for an 
office, and is perhaps at this very moment 
currying favor with the strong-minded sister- 
hood, tgjling them how he will favor then 
now if tfey will but do thesame for him when 
they shall have been enfranchised by his aid. 
Let them write, and scatter abroad in the 
land, words of such burning eloquence as shall 
make him—yes, hardened demagogue though 
he is—tremble in his shoes and think again 
before he sells his influence to the devil. Let 
them write such words, too, as shall make the 
soft-shell wing of the Woman Suffrage party 


(those who sympathize with the movement |. 


but remain decently at home—there is no 
penetrable point in the hard-shell portion) 
blush that they should ever have favored their 
erring sisters, even in thought. That there 
are true women among us who can write thus 
effectively is proved by the following memo- 
rial presented about a year ago to the Legis- 
lature of Ohio, as an antidote to one of the 
opposite stamp: . 

“We acknowledge no inferiority to men, Weclaim 





to have no less abilityto perform the duties which 
God has imposed upon us than they have to perform 
those imposed upon them. 

“We believe God has wisely and well adapted 
pow sex to the proper performance of the duties of 
each. 

«We believe our trusts to be as important and as 
sacred as any that existson earth. 

“We feel that our present duties fill up the whole 
measure of our time ami ability, and that they are 
such as none but ourselves can perform. 

“Their importance requires us to protest against 
all efforts to compel us to assume the obligations 
which cannot be capisnes from suffrage, but which 
cannot be performed by ts without the sacrifice of the 
highest interests of our families and of society. 

“It is our fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, who 
represent us at the ballot-box. Our fathers and broth- 
ers love us. Our husbands are our choice, and one 
with us. Our sons are what we make them. 

“We are content that they re nt us in the corn- 
field, the battle-field, and at the ballot-box; and we 
represent them in the «hool-room, at the fireside, 
and at the cradle, believing our representation, even 
at the ballot-box, to be thus more full and impartial 
than it could possibly be were all women allowed to 
vote. 

“We do, therefore, respectfully protest against any 
legislation to establish ‘Woman Suffrage’ in our land 
or in any part of it.’’ 


So long as our women shall stand upon such 
a platform as that there is hope for the coun- 
try. Demagogues may agitate, traitors may 
plot, usurpers triumph for a little season ; cor- 
ruptions may eat up much of her substance; 


.but her million homes linked together in the 


triple bends of purity, virtue, and a common 
Christianity, are a milion imperishable points 
whence shall go forth, at all times and in all 
seasons, an influence that shall preserve the 
whole social, politica, aud religious fabric 
from destruction. 


A CARD. 


The public are invited to come and see the 
homestead set off to a widow in Washington 
County, Maine, by a Board of Commissioners 
consisting of three min; to wit: James A. 
Coburn, of East Montpelier, Willard Martin, of 
Plainfield, and Ezekiel D. Nye, of North Mont- 
pelier a village included within East Mont- 
pelier; after three days of deliberation and 
consultation. 

The following is copied from assignment: 

“Commencing withthe house on the first 
floor. The front docr and door-steps, the 
front hall and stair-way, the parlor and parlor 
bed-room and closet adjoining in the west end 
of the house, The large sleeping-room known 
as ‘Mrs. Lilley’s slkeping-room,’ and the 
pantry between the said sleeping-room and 
front-hall. On the second floor the large 
chamber on the west end of the house, also the 
closet on the north side of the house adjoining 
the large chamber as,now divided, the said 
Mrs. Lilley shall have half attic in the main 
house off the west enl, with privilege to go to 
and from, also the west end of cellar as peti- 
tioned off, also a space six feet eight inches 
wide under the fron; hall back thirteen feet 
six inches to the nor‘h side of door leading to 
cellar partition set of. Mrs. Lilley shall build 
a door and cellar stars from front hall to cel- 
lar in a good, workman-like manner, and at 
her expense. Mrs. Lilley shall have the pres- 
ent privilege of goingto and from the cellar 
until Jan. 1,1873. We also give Mrs. Lilley 
the land her part of the house stands on as 
divided by division of cellar, also a piece ten 
feet wide from east side of front-door casing 
running parallel with the house to highway, 
said land shall not be inclosed so as to ob- 
struct the drive-wayas it now is, also the land 
between the end of the house and highway, 
also a piece of landon the north side of the 
house commencing sixteen feet one inch east 
from the northwest corner of the house, twen- 
ty feet wide running parallel with the house to 
highway, also the privilege to use the water 
from the well in common, and the right to go 
to and from the well in the most convenient 
way from the front door, and to have the 
right to lay lead pipe from the well to any part 
of the house. May put a pump into the cistern 
and may have the roof of the west end of the 
house to the east side of front-hall. We also 
give Mrs. Lilley the garden piece, so called, 
measuring seven by six rods and two feet six 
inches inclusive of highway, and the right in 
common to said house from the highway. 
The foregoing, all of which we appraise, at the 
sum of $500, which shall constitute the home- 
stead of the aforesaid Celinda A. B. Lilley. 

What They Did Not Give. 

They gave no kitchen, no buttery, no sink- 
room nor sink, no pump of soft water, no cel- 
lar stairs nor door, no water without going 
more than eight rods from front door to the 
well walking the width of the house on the 
brow of a descent of seven-eighths of a yard in 
ten feet to get to the weil. They gave no 
barn nor shed of any kind, no wood-house, 
nor place for clothes-yard, no privy, nor place 
to bujld any of these indispensable accommo- 
dations within nineteen rods of the house. All 
of these accommodations are here but are 
withheld from the widow. 

The public are invited to verify these facts, 
and see for themselves what the Washington 
County Court has confirmed as homestead 
for a widow. Said homestead is situated 
about three miles north of the village of North 
Montpelier, on the hillroad leading to Cabot, 
where the aforesaid widow will be glad to ex- 
hibit her endowment. 

CruinpA A. B, LILLEY. 





Mr. and Mrs. Willard, who have kept the 
Troy Female Seminary for thirty-five years, 
have resigned, unable, on account of defects 
in the old building, to compete with school 
buildings that are fitted up with “modern im- 
provements.” The school itself was establish- 
ed by Mrs. Emma Willard fifty-two years ago. 


Rev. James Martineau. | 


OLD and NEW began in July the publication of a 
Thevlogical and Philosophical work by Rev. James 
MARTINEAU, the great English Philosopher and 
preacher. 

These Essays are written EXCLUSIVELY FOR 

LD AND NEW, by special arrangement with the 
author. 

The subjects of the papers will be: — 

God in Nature. 

God in Humanity. 

God in History. 

The Church and its Exclusive Claims. 

Scripture and the Limits of its Authority. 

The Human and the Divine Elements in History.’ 

The Historica) Christ. 

Religion; Natural, Revealed, and Apocalyptic. 

The Messianic Apocalypse. 

The Pauline and Johannine Doctrine of Christ’s 
Person. 

The Sense of Sin and the Doctrines of Redemption. 

The Sacramental Superstition. 


“Old and New,” for August, has been published by 
Roberts Brothers, It is a good number, and contains 
one great article, namely the second t of James 
Martineau’s pa on “God in Nature,” Probably 
there is no other periodical in the country which has 
on the list of its contributors a person who could write 
such an article. Mr, Martineau is not only a learned 
and critical theologian, a profound thinker, an at- 
tractive rhetorician, but he thoroughly understands 
the last results of scientific investigation and clearly 
perceives the essential points of ditterence which now 
divide science from religion, Theologically he would, 
we suppose, be classed with the Rationalists; but the 
fact that his thinking is not limited by any religious 
creed makes him the most formidable opponent of 
that school of positivists, the tendency of whose teach- 
ing is to abolish religion altogether, aud to substitute 
systematized knowledge in its place. While he isa 
man of “liberal” opinions, he has strong religious in- 
stincts and deep spiritual intuitions. Untrammeled 
by any “Confession of Faith,” he goes directly to the 
heart of every question he discusses. His purpose is, 
in a close grapple with the minds of his adversaries, 
to show that they are deticient in some of the finest 
and noblest qualities of mind. He exhibits in clear 
light that spiritual side of our nature which his op- 
ponents obscure or ignore. 

*_* * © © * 

At the close of his paper Mr. Martineau contrasts 
God in Nature, acting through Law, with God in 
Man, acting through Love. It seemsto us that the 
insight and the eluquence, the depth of the thought 
and the natural elevation of the language in the fol- 
lowing passage, recall to the mind the grand style of 
the elder English diyines—of such men as Hooker, 
Taylor and barrow, who morally lived in the high re- 
gion of spiritual verities which they intellectually an- 
nuunced.’”’—Boston Globe. 


For sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


TERMS, $4.00 PER ANNUM including a beautiful 
CHROMO PREMIUM, ‘ 
Single numbers 35 cents, mailed postpaid. 


Send three cent stamp for Specimen Pages, giving 
Club Rates, etc.,to GEORGE A, COOLIDGE, Business 
Agent, care of 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
* 143 Washington St,, Boston. 
Aug. 17 it, 








The Geneva Arbitration. 
The only Connected Digest of the 


English and American Cases and 
Counter Cases, 
Presented for the Arbitration is in 
OLD AND NEW 
FOR AUGUST, 
For Sale by all Newsmen. Price 35 cts. Mailed 
Postpaid by the Publishers. 
ROBERTS BROS., 


143 Washington St., Boston. 
Aug 17 it. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M, and 2 to4P. M, 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for iis Remarkable Cures. 
Olttice, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 718 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free upon ALL diseases. 

Taose WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPEOTFOLLY INVITED @0 CALB 
_- eee. Dr. s pind 

emember Dr. Spear can consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27,'72. 
MARSTON HOUSE, 
ON THE EvuRorgan PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & OO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
tH Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some 
ty rooms in connection with their long establis 
z ining Png Rete ws ogy De nye and aa Wd be 

accomm eir customers with cleam, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 

385 Washington S/., Boston. 10- 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, One Vases, etc, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, ete., taught with all, the, latest improvements, 
Uytiags, by on entirely new prosert. taught none es 
= 7 lcomanie t, 351 Washington Street. 

y 27; 











Wuite’s Specialty ror Dysprrsia.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. : 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington, 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists, July 22. 


«~ SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Offices-17 Hanson eg rae § Boston, 





A few doors from Tremont 8 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseanses.. 

Consultation free. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, tf Feb. 17. 





Mar. 11, 


FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W,. INGRAM, 
June 1. 8m MIDDLETON, DEL. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL . 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
a separate course for women, during the spring 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANUS EXCHANGED AND TO LET.” ly 


BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 

I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for thé benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please address 

M. A. SNOW; 

Woman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 


BOSTON. 
June 8. 8t . 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 


To the Ladies :—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


Stamped indelibly wu; each to render counter- 
feitidg more difficutt. This silk for 


Hand or Machine Sewing 
1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a jirst-class 
silk is required. 
Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the ing Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
2 Bedtord Street, Boston. 














June 15. 3m 


and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by. 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C, Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once..........+. seve B 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session...........++++ 10.00 
GrAGUAtIOR 2.0. ccccccsccsccecesvccscccocsece 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.00 
For students who have attended two full 

courses in other respectable Medical Col- 

ROMOBE W's oe on sk ds eb) week bid ivab-draddebed oce's 50.00 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE. MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi~ 
cation, entirely different in its meke-<P from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
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tee ieee caparimante tad eploy editorials 2 

d lenin, ments, and 8 
lite eS and « clat ‘toples. it somber its 
contributors the names of many of the most 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished e, hi been running over three 
and rapidly increasing 


and having a very 
for a specimen m 
renit- 


circulation. > our ad oe 
an 
= lists eK ote to the public. ‘Address. T. J. 
GILMORE, ‘Milwaukee Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 25. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
Ne. & Ft nl VEYANC 
Lxdaindtion of Titles of Reel Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Common le of all kinds 
of Instruments to aon Estate. 
Magy E, somaiian | 








R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Fonds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug6. 
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need of ~ right to protect ree into ihe Party creed is a mere feteh to EXCuse | but with « A rofl supa tower a hy ng = eerond ~ uvals, towards progress and | PoWer = ta adversary of our Cause, and a have oe 
urged, when those are clear, an en) t | you Carrying out your Purpose, formed Very few witiful Os reform ; and, N the second Place, it Contains, | party w ca Contains an €Xceedingly smal] um 
Partures from Propriety, in Particular, a far Steater Proportion of the | Measure of Sympathy with it, most Over- 
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whelmingly overborne by hostility and con- 
tempt toward it. 

Let me, in closing, give my hearty thanks 
to my excellent friend, Mrs. Child, for the 
able article with which she has enriched the 
last number of your JOURNAL. 

Yours in cordial wae. 
C. C. BURLEIGH. 





WOMAN VERSUS POLYGAMY. 


The election at Salt Lake City, Aug. 5, was 
able throughout. The Mormon candi- 
ate was elected, although Maxwell, the Gen- 
tile candidate, is known to have received a 
handsome vote, and he will contest the seat. 
For the first time, the Gentile ladies voted in 
Utah. Only one of them, Mrs. Stenhouse, was 
challenged, and her ballot was afterward re- 
ceived. e* 

Woman Suffrage was established in Utah, by 
Brigham Young, three years ago, in order to 
defeat the Gentiles (who were mostly miners, 
without female relatives or family ties), by 
means of the votes of Mormon women. So 
far the expedient has proved successful. But 
see how a true principle always vindicates it- 
self. An influx of emigrants has lately set in. 
Salt Lake City has already a population of 
about 30,000, and there are scattered through- 
out Utah some three hundred small towns, 
settlements and mining districts, drawing their 
supplies from that city. It is prophesied by 
those familiar with the country that in five 
years the population of Salt Lake will be 100,- 
000 and that of Utah, at least 500,000. Of 
course, the women of Utah, with the excep- 
tion of the Mormon women, are a unit against 
polygamy. They have just begun to make 
themselves felt. It is to be feared that Young 
will soon have a new revelation against Wo- 
man Suffrage. We call upon the Salt Lake 
Tribune and the Gentiles of Utah to stand by 
Woman Suffrage. If they do, polygamy will 
soon come to a speedy and peaceful termina- 
tion by the votes of the women of Utah. 





MRS. STOWE ON POLITICS. 


A letter from Saratoga which is going the 
rounds of the papers gives an interesting ac- 
count of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s esti- 
mate of the Greeley movement, One evening 
Mrs. Stowe held asort of matinee inside, while 
the giddy young ladies were promenading 
with their beaux outside. It was a sort of 
bury-the-hatchet matinee. Around Mrs. Stowe 
sat the genial James Brooks, of the Express, 
Governor Hoffman, Commodore Stranahan, 
Mrs. Mary Whitney, and the Hon. Smith Ely, 
Jr., whom Mr. Chapman calls “the honest su- 
pervisor.” Mr. Brooks paid Mrs, Stowe a glow- 
ing tribute. He said he had seen her “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” played, away on the borders of 
Asia, in the Sclavonic language. “And now, 
Mrs. Stowe,’’ said he, “‘after the thing is done, 
I will tell you that you did more to destroy 
slavery than all the men and wars in America: 
You lighted the flame in 10,000,000 hearts 
which could not be extinguished, and which 
fed on slavery and ate it up mouthful by 
mouthful till Lincoln liberated the last man.” 
While Mr. Brooks was talking, Mrs. Stowe’s 
eyes sparkled with pleasure; for this was the 
magnanimous testimony of an old enemy. 
When the conversation turned upon Mr. Gree- 
ley, Mrs. Stowe censured his course severely. 
She said he had stultified a splendid manhood 
which it had taken half a century to make; 
and for ambition of place he had permitted his 
life-long enemies to swallow him, and blot out 
his work of a life-time. She considers Gree- 
ley now asa mere trading politician. She told 
Gov. Hoffman that Greeley had gone down to 
Jericho and fallen among theives, and that 
they were just stripping him naked. Then 
they all laughed but the governor, who dined 
Greeley at the Clarendon a few days ago, and 
of course he looked as solemn as an owl. 


woe CO 


WISE WOMEN UNPOPULAR. 


The London Globe says:— 


There is no denying the fact that women 
are not so popular among men as they used to 
be. Marriages are not so numerous in com- 

arison with the population, and, if we may 

fer anything from the Divorce Court, they 
cannot be so successful. What is the reason 
of it all? Are men more exigent or are wo- 
men less loving? Is it our fault or theirs? 
No right-thinking man wishes women to be 
ignorant or silly; but no man wants to see 
their intellect cultivated to the exclusion of 
their affections, the deadening of their 
instincts, or the annihilation of their sense 
of duty. It is one thing to have for a wife 
a mere brainless doll, whose ideas of life 
are bounded by fashion on the right side, and 
pleasure on the left, and another thing to have 
a learned mummy, whose heart has become 
atrophied in favor of her head, and who has 
dropped the sweetest characteristics of her 
Womanhood in the class-room. It may be 
) sso right and proper that woman should un- 

erstand conic sections and the different cal- 
Culas if they are strongly impelled that way— 
that they should even put enthusiasm into 
the study of logarithms, and find enjoyment 
in digesting some of the stiffest doctrines of 
political economy; but it is better that they 
should be tender to men and gentle to chil- 
dren, careful housekeepers, kindly mistresses, 
pure-toned leaders of society, It is good for 
them to have knowledge, but better to keep 
love. Yet this is just what so many of the 
“advanced’’ women have not kept. They are 
enthusiastic for the franchise, and passionate 
for an equal share in the so-called privileges 
of men, but they are only scornful of the dis- 
abilities and obligations alike of sex in all that 
relates to marriage, the home and children. 
In their regard for intellectual ambition they 

ave ceased to respect the emotional side of 
human nature; and in their demand for free 
trade in the work of the world, for leave to 





share in all the specialities of the man’s life, 
they have forgotton that of their own 
happiness lies in minis‘ to his. This, 
then, is the reason why they are not so pop- 
ular among men, as they used to be. Rivals, 
in the place of helpmates; antagonists, not 
lovers; can it be wondered at if men have fol- 
lowed as they have been led, and have left off 
adoring a group of indeterminate persons 
who only desire to be feared? 

It is to please just such writers as this one 
that so many women try to appear simple, af- 
fecting a childish ignorance .which does not 
belong totbem. Even they are learning, that 
such men are not worth pleasing. The no- 
blest man wants the noblest woman at his 
side. The best-educated man does not find his 
happiness in an ignorant chatter-box. Edu- 
cation, cultivation, practical life, are good for 
women in the same way, that they are good 
for men. All that is womanly will stay with 
them. 

Theodore Parker used to tell a story of a 
foolish young man, who declared that he “did 
not like learned women, they puzzled him, he 
would rather they should ask him to dance 
with them, than to have them explain to him 
an allusion in Dante. To which his mother 
replied, “‘You are right my son; my father al- 
ways said women had no business with learn- 
ing;” and that, said Theodore Parker, explains 
the foolish son she had. The lesson of the 
London Globe is the lesson of that father, and 
wherever it is accepted, the same results will 
appear. L. 8 


HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 


Hall’s Journal of Health says, very truly, 
that :— 

Training girls for household duties ought to 
be considered as necessary as instruction in 
writing and arithmetic, and quite as univer- 
sal, We are in our house more than half of 
our existence, and it is the household sur- 
roundings which affect most largely the hap- 
piness or misery of domestic life. Ifthe wife 
knows how to “keep house,” if she under- 
stands how to “‘set table,” if she has learned 
how things ought to be cooked, how beds 
should be made, how carpets should be swept, 
how furniture should be dusted, how the 
clothes should be repaired, and turned and al- 
tered, and renovated; if she knows how pur- 
chases can be made to the best advantage, and 
understands the laying in of provisions, how 
to make them go farthest and last longest ; if she 
appreciates the importance of system, order, 
tidiness, and the quiet management of chil- 
dren and servants, then she knows how to 
make a little heaven of home, how to keep 
her husband from the club-house, the gaming- 
table and the wine-cup. Such a family will 
be trained to social respectability, to business 
success, and to efficiency and usefulness in 
whatever position may be allotted to them. 
It is safe to say that not one girl in ten in our 
large towns and cities enters into married life 
who has learned to bake a loaf of bread, to 
purchase a roast, to dust a painting, to sweep 
a carpet, or to cut and fit and make her own 
dress. How much the perfect knowledge of 
these things bears upon the thrift, the comfort 
and health of families,may be conjectured, 
but not calculated by figures. It would beof 
immeasurable advantage to make a beginnin 
by attaching a kitchen to every girls’ schoo 
in the nation, and have lessons given daily in 
the preparation of all the ordinary articles of 
food and drink for the table, and how to pur- 
¢<hase them in the market, to the best advan- 
tage, with the result of a large saving of mon- 
ey, an increase of comfort and higher health 
in every family in the land. 


We think that boys also should be trained 
for household duties. Not perhaps in pre- 
cisely the same way or to the same extent as 
girls, but sufficiently to make them wise ad- 
visers and helpers of ,their wives. No man 
who never undertook to prepare three com- 
fortable meals a day, or to do a family wash- 
ing, or to sweep and dust a house, or to mend 
and make clothing, has any adequate concep- 
tion of the care and labor these household 
mutters involve. Therefore husbands are tuo 
often careless in providing help, exacting in 
their demands upon their wives, and worst of 
all, under estimate the value of the wife's labor 
and the actual value of her services. If boys 
were trained to housework sufficiently to ap- 
preciate its value, no man would ever say that 
he “supported his wife.’ If they had ever 
helped to “tend the baby,” husbands would 
seldom neglect the mother of their children, 

















NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hon. Ben. Wade is canvassing Ohio for the 
Republicans. 

A Russian lady of rank has just graduated 
at the New York College of Dental Surgery. 

The widow of the late Oscar J. Dunn, the 
colored Governor of Louisiana, is offered the 
appointment of Keeper of the Archives of New 
Orleans, at $1,800 a year. 

A woman who writes under the nom de 
plume of “Somerville” makes a conclusive re- 
ply to-day to Miss Brown’s article entitled 
“The Noble Army of Wemen.” 

Mrs. Matilda Fletcher, of Council Bluffs, has 
accepted the invitation of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Iowa, to canvass 
the State in behalf of the Philadelphia nomi- 
nees. 

Mr. Emerson will build a new house in 
Concord upon the site of the one destroyed 
last week. The new mansion will be nearly 
an exact copy of the former structure, and 
will cost about $4,500, 


Small packages of merchandise, not exceed- 
ing twelve ounces in weight, composed of dry 
material not calculated to damage the mails, 


may be mailed to one address for two cents 
for each two ounces, &c., prepaid by postage 
stamps, if not connected with any written 
matter, except the address. 


The Teachers’ Congress in London, has. de- 
cided to take immediate steps for the organiza- 
tion of a Universal Teachers’ Association, the 
general society to be under the Presidency of 
the Teachers’ Association of Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Miss Fannie Warriner, of West Brattleboro, 
has been invited to the position of principal of 
the ladies’ department of Castleton College, 
Northfield, Min. She accepts the invitation, 
and will leave for her field of labor about the 
first of September. 


Rafael Felix, brother of Madame Rachel, 
and the manager of the exquisite French plays 
which have so delighted the pubiic during the 
past year, is dead. M. Felix was an elderly 
man, but was one of the best dramatic organ- 
izers of the time. 


The masterpiece of Albert Durer, the great 
German painter, ‘““The Ascension of the Vir- 
gin,” which was believed to have been destroy- 
ed centuries ago, will be restored, most of the 
remnants having been discovered in an old 
building at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


The Loudoun, Va.,Mirror says that Mrs.Doc- 
tress Susan C. Gore, formerly of Loudoun, but 
more recently of Florence Hights, New Jer- 
sey, has bought a portion of J. K. Taylor’s 
farm, near Hamilton, and will erect large 
buildings and establish a water-cure in that 
place. 


The report of the Board of Visitors of the 
University of Wisconsin, which we publish 
elsewhere, bears testimony to the beneficent 
results of the co-education of the sexes. We 
commend it to Harvard and Yale, which 
ought to be able to lay aside their fears, when 
so many Western Colleges have proved the 
Yafety and propriety of admitting women. 


On the first day of July the women of IIli- 
nois became eligible to hold appointive of- 
fices in that State, under the act passed by the 
Legislature last winter. Section one enacts 
that no person shall be precluded from any 
occupation, profession or employment (except 
military) on account of sex. The only other 
exception is that women cannot be eligible to 
elective offices. ? 


Massachusetts is behind the age on some 
phases of the woman question. In Iowa, wo- 
men hold offices as notaries public, four are 
County Superintendents of public schools, and 
one is State Librarian. Though not allowed to 
vote, the Iowa women can be voted for, and 
be legally competitors with the other sex for 
any elective office. This isa stepin advance 
of Illinois, where women can hold appointive 
but not elective offices, 


The most important news of the week, for 
the friends of woman, is the abolition of sla- 
very in Cuba and Porto Rico. A telegram 
from Madrid, dated Aug. 9, announces that 
eK ing Amadeus has signed a decree providing 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in the col- 
onies of Cuba and Porto Rico. By this decree 
several hundred thousand women will be res- 
cued hereafter from compulsory prostitution 


and legalized outrage. 


A woman’s literary society, somewhat after 
the manner of the New York “‘Sorosis”’ or the 
Boston ‘“‘Woman’s Club,” has lately been in- 
augurated in Nantucket, by some of the most 
prominent women of the island. Mrs. Rebec- 
ca A. Morse and Phebe A. Hanaford, both of 
whom are “Sorosis’’ members, were present 
and assisted in the formation of the society. 
The well-known literary taste and fine culture 
of the island ladies is a guaranty of success, 


At the annual meeting of the British Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Society, Jacob Bright, M. P., 
said he believed that they would soon obtain 
the object for which they were working, as 
the question had risen into national impor- 
tance. The members would do well, however, 
to work upon the constituencies, for hp be- 
lieved nothing would be done by the present 
Parliament, which had achieved the chief ob- 
ject for which it had assembled. 


A few merchants, chiefly of the north of 
England, have persuaded the Rev. James 
Martineau to accept a present of five thousand 
pounds as a mark of their sense of his labors 
in the cause of religion and philosophy. The 
intention was kept strictly secret until the 
last moment, and no intimation of the occur- 
rence has even yet appeared in print. The 
sole reason for the gift was a desire to testify 
respect. Mr. Martineau works laboriously at 
his church and his college, but it is only from 
love of them. 


_ The speech of Hon: Stevenson Archer of 
Maryland, against Woman Suffrage, made in 
Congress last session, has been printed in pam- 
phlet form and is being circulated in benight- 
ed localities by the “Liberal Democratic” par- 
ty, under the title of “Woman Suffrage not to 
be Tolerated, although Advocated by the Re- 
publican candidate for the Vice-Presidency.’’ 
Being desirous to aid in so laudable an enter- 
prise, we print the greater part of this speech 





jo-day, for circulation in enlightened localities, 





and ask our readers to give itspecial attention. 
It is admirable—in its way—and ought to 
make many votes for Henry Wilson. 


Some of our friends do not value the rec- 
ognition of woman as an American citizen in 
the National Republican platform because it is 
“nothing new.” And yet Hon. Senator Allison, 
in a Republican speech, made at Manchester, 
Towa, on the 29th ulto., addressed his audience 
as “ladies and fellow-citizens,” thus implying: 
that the women were not his fellow-citizens. 
Although a Republican, he had apparently 
never read plank fourteen, nor studied the 
decisions of the courts. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of intelligent men do not yet know that 
women are citizens. When they do, they will 
have taken a long step towards considering 
and granting Woman Suffrage. : 


“The noble army of women” are everywhere 
declaring for Grant. Week by week, we 
chronicle their brave and sensible words. 
Last week, it was Lydia Maria Child, Marga- 
ret V. Longley, Elizabeth K. Churchill and oth- 
ers. This week, we publish the political views 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mary Clemmer 
Ames, Helen P. Jenkins, Lizzie Boynton Har- 
bart, ‘‘Somerville,” &c., &c. So far, not half a 
dozen representative women have espoused the 
cause of Mr, Greeley. Surely such extraordi- 
nary unanimity on the part of women will 
have a powerful influence on the result of the 
election. If women were voters, the success 
of the Republicans would be assured. 


Woman’s presence in the pulpit is now as 
much a fact accomplished as is her presence 
upon the platform. Even the camp-meeting 
can no longer dispense with woman’s minis- 
try. At the.great Methodist gathering at 
Martha’s Vineyard, last week, a correspondent 
writes that the ladies were having a mission- 
ary meeting among themselves in one of the 
large tents, which w ell attended, address- 
es being made by M v. J. H. Twombly, 
Mrs. Rev. F. Wood and a lady from Dubuque. 
We do not learn that this innovation has cre- 
ated even a ripple in that noble, progressive 
denomination, which welcomes Mrs. Van Cott 
as an evangelist, and crowns Gilbert Haven 
with a bishopric. 


The result of the North Carolina election is 
significant, as showing that there is no defec- 
tion in the Republican ranks in North Caroli- 
na. The Republicans have actually increased 
their vote over the highest vote they ever cast, 
by at least 5,000, and reduced, if not actually 
wiped out, the Democratic majority of 1870. 
The error of the Liberal Republicans has been 
this: they have overlooked the “elective affini- 
ties,” of which party lines are only the exter- 
nal indications, The ex-rebel whites and the 
colored people of the South cannot suddenly 
affiliate. The Republican and Democratic 
voters of the North can no more mingle polit- 
ically, than can oil and water. Men like Gen- 
éral Banks may change their party as they 
change their coat, but the people will not 
change with them. 


We are happy to say that while we were 
quite correct, last week, in denying the “‘neu- 
trality’’ of our friend, Mr. Edwin Morton, we 
were mistaken in classing him with the oppo- 
nents of the Republican party. Although 
heretofore, as a matter of private judgment, 
questioning the wisdom of the policy of the 
Administration, in regard to certain measures, 
and estimating very highly the services of Mr. 
Greeley in the sphere which he has filled with 
such marked ability, Mr. Morton does not think 
there is sufficient occasion nor that this is the 
proper time to break up the Republican party, 
or to join the veteran managers of the old 
Democratic party in an effort to regain the 
control of the government by uniting with the 
South under the leaders who sought to destroy 
it. Mr. Morton is, therefore, as he has been 
from the start, a supporter of the Republican 
ticRet. 


The noble stand recently taken by Cornell 
University for the co-education of the sexes 
makes its progress and prosperity a matter of 
deep interest to suffragists. At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the trustees on the 
6th inst., arrangements were made for a course 
of Jectures to be delivered during the coming 
Fall term, by James Anthony Froude. In the 
course of the same term, Prof. Goldwin Smith 
will deliver his first series of lectures for. the 
year 1872-3. Two new professors are to be at- 
tached®o the College of Literature, and anoth- 
er to the College of Chemistry and Physics. 
The bids fog the construction of the Sage Col- 
lege for the accommodation of the young lady 
students of Cornel: were opened last week, 
and the contracts let. The whole cost, includ- 
ing the laying out of the adjoining grounds, is 
a little less than $150,000. The grading for 
the foundation is already completed. 


At Edinburgh, on the 26th of July, the Court 
of sessions gave judgment in favor of Miss Jex 
Blake and the other female students who have 
so long and so pertinaciously knocked at the 
doors of the Scotch University. Their action 
was against the senatus academicus, and the 
court was asked to affirm their right to com- 
plete their full curriculum as medical students, 
and to be permitted to graduate on the same 
conditions as the male students. The court 








having detided in their favor, the female stu 
dents can now require asa right what they 
have so long sought in vain as afavor. Thus 
perseverance conquers. But we should like 
to know now what those medical professors 
will do who have all along declared that they 
would resign their professorships rather than 
teach women. 


The New York Wail rather ungallantly ex- 
plains the alleged unpopularity among women 
of “Female” colleges. “What they want,” says 
the Mail, ‘‘is not so much the privilege of go- 
ing to college as the privilege of going to the 
same college with men ;’’ whereupon the New 
York Independent replies :— 

This is not a fair statement of the case as it 
lies in the minds of some y women. The 
fact is that, in more severe ches of in- 
struction, most if not all of the women colleges 
are lamentably superficial. We h to 
know one young woman who studied the 
Greek language in one of the best of these col- 
leges, and who felt atthe end of her course 
that the time she had given to that study had 
been unprofitably employed, so utterly incom- 
petent washer instructor. We doubt whether 
there is any college for women in the country 
where a girl can obtain a first-class 
in the Greek language. Those of our girls 
who want an education just as complete and 
thorough as is given to their brothers must 
seek for it outside the women colleges, 


A letter from a Bostonian, now in Paris, 
says :— 

Bowles Brothers, the American bankers, 
recently entertained General Sherman at a 
very sumptuous supper at the Grand Hotel. 
Nearly 300 guests, chiefly Americans, were in- 
vited. It was half-past four in the morning, 
when daylight had well appeared, that the 
company broke up, and a crusade set in for 
brandy and soda-water. 


What a sad commentary on the civilization 
of the 19th century, such an entertainment fur- 
nishes! In order to show honor to an illustri- 
ous fellow-countryman, ‘‘three hundred guests, 
chiefly Americans,” and all of the male sez, 
reverse the physical order of nature, convert 
night into day, gormandize when they ought 
to be asleep, and, at dawn, seek to stimulate 
their jaded and abused senses by “brandy and 
soda-water.”’ When Woman Suffrage has 
placed woman on an equality with man, one- 
half of the guests at such a celebration will be 
women. The entertainment will take place 
at a reasonable hour and will terminate before 
midnight. Wit and sense will be at a premi- 
um; brandy and soda-water at a discount, 
For the sake of General Sherman and his 
friends, we must hurry up Woman Suffrage. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached, during 
her vacation, on July 28, in Wakefield, Mass., 
in the morning, and in Reading, Mass.,in the 
afternoon andevening. On the next Sabbath, 
Aug. 4, she preached upon her native‘ island 
of Nantucket, in the morning and afternoon, 
in the little school-house at Siasconset, where 
in her girlhood she taught, and where in 1865 
she preached her first sermon. In the even- 
ing she preached in the Unitarian church of 
the town, and the house was full to overflow- 
ing. Hundreds of her “kinfolk and acquain- 
tance’ were uuable to obtain admittance, 
Her cordial reception by the islanders left her 
no room to mourn over the proverb, “A proph- 
et is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try and among his own people.” On thelith 
of August, Mrs. Hanaford preached in Esty’s 
grove, on the romantic shore of Forest Lake, in 
Middletown, Mass., to a large audience gath- 
ered from various localities in the vicinity. 
Her text was, “They shall see his face,” 
Among those present, were Mrs. C. A. Win- 
ship, the efficient superintendent of the Wake- 
field Universalist Sunday School, Misses Emi- 
ly Ruggles and Anna E. Appleton, formerly 
members of the school committee of Reading, 
Mass., and Dr. Sarah A. Colby, a successful 
physician in Boston. 


The incarceration of sane persons, and 
especially of women, in insane asylums, at the 
instigation of interésted parties is not. unfre- 
quent. Several such cases have recently come 
to light. Now another insane asylum has 
been exposed for retaining in confinement and 
otherwise maltreating persons claiming to be 
entirely sane. These exposures are happen- 
ing frequently, and are generally made by per- 
sons of sanity and truthfulness. Mr. J. T. 
Van Vieck, a prominent New York banker, is 
the last victim. He was kidnapped while at 
breakfast with his family about a year ago, 
confined in the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, 
and kept there a prisoner, in spite of his pro- 
tests, until a few days ago, his lawyer, having 
learned of his whereabouts, threatened legal 
proceedings, and he was thereupon imme- 
diately released. Several ladies, one of them a 
nun who was forcibly taken from a convent 
and incarcerated for complaining against a 
priest, are said to be illegally confined in the 
same institution, and proceedings are being 
instituted to secure their release. George R. 
Irwin, late a keeper of the asylum, prints an 
affidavit relating many cruelties, resulting in 
death, by parties connected with the so-called 
asylum, that the food was poor, and filth the 
rule. This immuring of sane people in vir- 
tual prisons, at the instigation of enemies or 
scheming relations, is getting to be alarmingly 
common. Evidently there is need of some 
more efficient remedy than has been ‘yet de- 
vised. Would it not be well to provide for a 
quarterly inspection, by State commissioners, 
of all asylums for the insane? 
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HERBS AND FLOWERS. 


' A PARABLE. 


Going, she gathered spicy herbs for healing, 
And laid them on hersmarting, wounded heart ; 
With them fair flowers to her hands came stealing, 
As in the remedy to bear a part. 


With grateful touch, her eager spirit grasped them, 
And wondered that the bitter turned to sweet, 
Nor, with lulled senses, knew that while she clasped 
them, 
Those healing herbs lay withering at her feet; 


Till, when the sun arose, and strength was needed, 
The flowery sweetness had sapped all her force, 

And on the mountain-path, her steps, impeded, 
Failed unto stumbling in thetr onward course. 


A sudden whiff from balsamed pines restored her ; 
Rising, she flung the flowers at her feet ; 

Half crushed, the dying blossoms yet implored her 
To let the bitter go,"and save the eweet. 


She heeded not their fragrant Jeath, well knowing 
What pungent odors fainting spirits crave ;— 
But, ’neath the balsamed pines serenely going, 
Gathered her healing herbs in time to save, 
8. L. Cc. H. 





THE FOOLISH HAREBELL. 
A harebell hung its willful head: 
*I am tired, so tired! I wish I was dead.” 


«She hung her head in the mossy dell: 
“If all were over, then all were well.”’ 


The wind he heard, and was pitiful; 
He waved her about to make her cool. 


“Wind, you are rough,” said the dainty bell; 
“Leave me alone—I am not well.” 


And the wind, at the voice of the drooping dame, 
Sank in heart, and ceased for shame. 


“T am hot, so hot!’’ she sighed and said: 
“I am withering up; I wish I was dead.”’ 


Then the sun he pitied her pitiful case, 
And drew a thick veil over his face. 


“Cloud, go away, and don’t be rude; 
Iam not—I don’t see why you should.” 


The cloud withdrew; and the harebell cried, 
**T am faint, go faint! and no water beside!’’ 


And the dew came down its million-fold path; 
But she murmured, “1 did not want a bath.” 


A boy came by in the morning gray; 
He plucked the harebell, and threw it away. 


The harebell shivered, and cried, “Oh! oh! 
“I am faint, so faint! Come, dear wind, blow.” 


The wind blew softly, and did not speak. 
She thanked him kindly, but grew more weak. 


‘Sun, dear sun, I am cold,’’ she said. 
He rose; but lower she drooped her head, 


*O rain, I am withering; all the blue 
1s fading out of me; come, please do!” 





The rain came down as fast as it could ; 
But for all its will, it did her no good. 


She shuddered and shriveled, and moaning said: 
“Thank you all kindly;’’ and then she was dead. 


. Let us hope, let us hope, when she comes next year, 
She'll be simple and sweet. - But I fear, I fear. 


— George Macdonald, in Good Words for the Young. 








JOHN’S WIFE. 


Miss Barbara Snyder sat in her straight- 
backed chair, before the fire, her feet on the 
fender, her head drooping, her eyes closed—to 
tell the truth, although she would have indig- 
nantly denied it, Miss Barbara Snyder was 
asleep. Her maid, a hard-featured, middle- 
aged woman, was moving about the room, 
“putting it in order,” as she did fifty times 
a day, at her mistress’s command, and watch- 
ing her furtively to see that she did not fall 
into the fire. 

“Jane,” said Miss Barbara, suddenly waking 
and sitting bolt upright with unblinking eyes, 
“if he comes—and Iam sure he will—don’t 
let him in.’ 

“No, ma’am,” answered Jane submissively. 

“Tell him he has seen me for the last time, 
the hypocrite? to pretend always to be so 
fond of me, and then go and marry some emp- 
ty-headed doll-baby. Be sure and send him 
away, Jane.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

A sudden commotion in the lower hall in- 
terrupted them; a few bars of a popular air, 
whistled in a masterly manner, a rapid clatter 
of boot heels on the stairs, and then a young 
gentleman, who might have sat as a model 
for a modern Hercules, rushed in, and falling 
over an ottoman, upsetting a chair, and mak- 
ing “confusion worse confounded” in the qui- 
et room, dashed at Miss Barbara and took her 
by storm, 

“Congratulate me!” he cried, after imprint- 
ing a half-dozen kisses on her withered cheek. 
“Aunt Barby, she is the dearest” — 

“You may go, Jane.” Miss Barbara had 
recovered from the shock a little, and as Jane 
had retired she folded her mittened hands 
tightly together, and turned upon him. 

“Nephew John.’ 

There was acomical expression of despair 
on the young fellow’s face at this unpropi- 
tious beginning, but he said nothing. 

“Nephew John, I am disappointed in you! 
I am not angry, but I am deeply grieved’— 

“Why, Aunt Barby!” The blue eyes of her 
listener opened wide, but she silenced him by 
a stately gesture. 

“Please be quiet—I wish to speak. I have 
done my duty by you, John” (there was a lit- 
tle tremble in her voice as she said this, but 
she went on grimly), “and now chat you were 


just coming to manhood (John was twenty- 
six), and Thad begun to trust in you a little, 
you desert me for a doll-baby.” 

“She is not a doll-baby!’’ said the young 
husband indignantly. “If you only knew her 
you would love her dearly.” 

“Nonsense!” The black eyes snapped de- 
cidedly, “All girls are fools row-a-days; but 
no matter, you have chosen between us. My 
will is made, and I shall not change it, but 
you will never be again to me as you were be- 
fore.” 

There was a real distress in John Barton’s 
heart as he rose and stood before her. 

“If you will only let me bring her here to 
see you,” he pleaded. “I am sorry you are so 
displeased. Aunt Barby, don’t let this part 
us.” 

“You have chosen.” The Sphynx could 
not have looked more unmoved. ‘I ordered 
them not to admit you—you need not come 
again.” 

“If you will only hear me”— 

“But I won’t—good-afternoon.””’ And so 
John Barton left her, with her face turned 
away from him and her hands still clasped be- 
fore her. 

Miss Barbara Snyder was proud. Miss Bar- 
bara was wealthy. Miss Barbara Snyder was 
fond of her own way, but she was still « wo- 
man, and in her heart of hearts she loved John 
Barton, her handsome nephew, dearly. His 
mother, her only sister, had died when he 
was a little child, and his father dying soon 
after, Miss Barbara had, in a fashion, adopted 
him, She had indulged him from the first 
day of his entrance into her house; she had 
watched over hin and made him her one ob- 
ject in life. He had been the one gleam of 
sunshine in her lonely life, and to his honor 
be it said, he had never been unworthy of the 
love and confidence which she gave him. 
“Aunt Barby’’ was to him the only person in 
the world, and alt h people marvelled at 
the affection of the™bright-faced young man 
for his grim old aunt, it was genuine and true. 
He had gone through college in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, and afterwards had set- 
tled down into as steady and trustworthy a 
young business man as there was in the city; 
and for three years had behaved entirely ac- 
cording to his aunt’s wish in every respect. 

One day, however, the peace and tranquil- 
ity of Miss Barbara’s household was broken 
up by a whisper which came to her ears— 
John, her John, was “paying attention” to 
somebody! She was at first incredulous, but 
as the days went by she was forced to believe 
it; for one night, John, sitting at her feet, his 
yellow hair shining in the firelight, told her 
with much confusion and embarrassment that 
he “was going to be married.” 

Miss Barbara was a good woman, but she 
was very whimsical, a little selfish, and above 
all, very jealous of her own dignity, and the 
knowledge that John had asserted his inde- 
pendence and actually planned out bis future 
life without consulting her beforehand was a 
very hard thing for her to bear. She was not 
patient nor forgiving, and the result of John’s 
confidence was a very unpleasant scene. She 
who had never spoken to him harshly before 
overwhelmed him with hard, bitter words, 
and then, when he was gone, wept herself 
asleep over his “ingratitude,” as she called 
it. 

When at last he was really married, her an- 
ger knew no bounds, and his first visit to her 
after that event ended as we have seen. 

The days passed slowly after John, with his 
bright face and ringing voice, was banished, 
and Miss Barbara, half regretting her harsh- 
ness, was often tempted to send for him again ; 
but her obstinacy or “pride,” as she called it, 
preserved her, and so she fretted and worried 
until Jane was almost driven distracted by 
her irritability and unreasonableness. She 
was so cross, so hard to suit, and so “awfully 
savage,’ as John would have said, that Jane 
became at last entirely worn out, and oneday, 
when her duties had been more than usually 
hard, she surprised her mistress by packing 
up her moveable property and departing from 
the house. Then Miss Barbara was wretch- 
ed. For three days she sat in solitary state, 
and then, sending for her lawyer, directed 
him to insert an advertisement in the leading 
papers to the effect that she wanted a “young, 
neat and lady-like person for a companion.” 

“No more old women for me,’’ she said say- 
agely, in response to the lawyer’s look of sur- 
prise, after the behavior of Jane, who has 
been with me for thirty years;” and then au- 
horizing:- him to examine the applicant, she 
sent him away, and waited. ‘ 

Two days afterward the lawyer returned, 
accompanied by a tall, sleader young woman, 
who had come to see if she (Miss Barbara) 
would engage her. 

Miss Barbara’s black eyes looked keenly at 
her for some time, and after inquiring sharply 
into her antecedents, references and the like, 
Miss Barbara pronounced herself satisfied, 
and Alice Worthington (as the lawyer called 
her) was duly installed in the office of “com- 
panion,” and a most delightful companion she 
proved to be. 

Miss Barbara was at first disposed to bea 
bit critical and captious; but the young girl 
was so anxious to please, so sweet-tempered 
and amiable, so quiet and self-forgetful, that 





Miss Barbara’s severity melted away by de- 








grees, and at last, she began to love her at- 
tendant and try in various little ways to make 
her cheerful and contented in her new home. 

“Alice,” said she one day, as the young girl 
sat opposite her before the fire, “how old are 
you?” 

“Not quite nineteen,” was the shy answer, 

And Miss Barbara looked at her in surprise. 
“Not quite nineteen,” and yet so quiet and 
dignified and womanly, it was almost incredi- 
ble. Miss Barbara looked at her again, and with 
a néw approbation in her face, she saw how 
pure and sweet the fair face iooked, with the 
shy brown eyes half- hidden by the white lids; 
she saw how smoothly and plainly the brown 
hair was fastened back, how neat and trim 
was the dark dress, how snowy were the cuffs 
and the narrow collar, and her heart was filled 
with wonder. A girl in the nineteenth cen- 
tury without a rufile, a puff, acrimp, an over- 
skirt, a sash, or a suspicion of a panier, about 
her! Truly, wonders would never cease; and 
as she gazed on this rara avis, her heart 
was filled with pity for poor John, who had 
thrown himself away. 

“She’s just the wife for him,” she thought, 
‘if he had only waited a little, he would have , 
liked her, Iam sure.’ And then she dismiss- 
ed the thought with a sigh, and turned to Al- 
ice for consolation. 

As the days went by, Miss Barbara’s heart 
began to yearn for her nephew. She loved Al- 
ice dearly, but even she did not take the place 
of the absent one. His handsome face haunt- 
ed her day and night, and often as she heard 
a sudden noise in the hall, or at the door, she 
would look up eagerly, half expecting to see 
him as she usedto do. “I am getting old,’’ 
she said sadly to herself. “Perhaps I was a 
little hard with him—my boy—I’ll ask Ajice.” 

And so one night she called Alice to her, 
and as she sat at her feet in the firelight, as 
Jobn had done so often, she told her all about 
it, and how she longed to see him again. 

“IT am‘ getting old, Alice,” she said. “I may 
die soon and I want to see my boy. Perhaps 
I was wrong about his wife. It woulddo me 
no harm to see them just once, Alice.” 

And Alice answered gently that perhaps it 
would be better for them all to do so; but she 
avoided her kind friend’s eyes, and there was 
a scarlet flush on her face that was unusual, 

The next day, Alice, under Miss Barbara’s 
directions, wrote a little note to John Barton. 

“Tell him to come soon,” said she; and as 
Alice wrote this, Miss Barbara sat and thought 
intently for a time, her face resting on her 
hands, “‘Tell him,” she said again, ‘‘tell him he 
may bring his wife if he likes—I can at. least 
see her to please him.” And so the note was 
written and the messenger despatched. 

After this decisive step was taken, Miss Bar- 
bara was in a flutter of nervousness all the 
time. She donned her richest dress, her most 
costly cap, and then sat expectant until she 
heard John’s step on the stair, and John him- 
self came in as of old. Of course, there was a 
few minutes curing which they both talked at 
once, and then, when the first excitement was 
over, Miss Barbara suddenly grew grave. 

“Where’s your wife?” she said in her odd 
grim way, and John rose and rang the bell. 

“She’s down stairs. I told her to stay until 
I sent for her.” And then, as the servant 
made his appearance, “Show my wife up.” 

Miss Barbara waited quietly. 

“You will love her a little, for my sake ?” 
pleaded John, as a light footstep was heard 
at the door, and then, greatly to Miss Bar- 
bara’s surprise, Alice Worthington came in. 

“My nephew, Mr. Barton, Miss Worthing- 
ton,” she said, and then, turning to Alice, “I 
am engaged now, and you may be excused.” 

To her surprise, John coolly put his arm 
around the waist of his new acquaintance and 
led her across the room. “Alice Worthington 
Barton, Aunt Barby,’ he said; and then, with 
the old mischief in his eyes, “Love her a little 
for my sake, please.” 

There are children’s voices in the great 
house now, and Jane (who was in the plot, 
and is now back in her old place) and Miss 
Barbara pet them to death, almost, while 
John, the rogue, often teases his aunt laugh- 
ingl¥, about the ‘‘doll-baby” to whom she 
considered him sacrificed. But if there is any 
one person whom Miss Barbara loves as dear- 
ly as “her boy,’ it is the sweet-faced, gentle 
girl whom that boy married. To her mind all 
feminine graces and virtues are possessed by 
“John’s wife.” —Middlesex County Journal. 


——— 


MAKE YOUR WILLS. 


Let no one be scared by this sage advice, for 
we do not think a man will die any sooner for 
doing his duty, than for neglecting it. But 
we were sensibly struck recently, on reading 
an anecdote, with the grave impression that 
this much-neglected duty should be attended 
to at once. . 

Not long since a substantial farmer out near 
Utica, N. Y., was run away with by his team, 
and expecting instant death he cried out to 
the bystanders, “I have no time to make a 
will! Ileave my wife ten thousand dollars,” 

He escaped with some rough bruises, and in 
our opinion that will was made and acknow- 
ledged. This lesson ought not to be lost to 
persons who have property to leave. It is just 
as easy to do this duty at one time as at an- 





other, and so great are the vexations that arise 


oft-times by neglect that it is wonderful that 
procrastination should be indulged, especially 
when, in default of a will, a man’s property is 
liable to go to heirs whom he would disin- 
herit. ‘ 

Not long since a case came to our knowledge 
where a man died, leaving a wife and no chil- 
dren, but owning a snug little farm which his 
wife had nobly helped him obtain by economy 
and hard work. He forgot to makea will, and 
the consequence was that his brother, who was 
not on good terms with him, stepped in and 
took the farm, leaving the widow, as the law 
required, the use of a third of the real estate, 
which only amounted to a mere pittance, for 
her support, The silver spoons and other fur- 
niture she had brought to the house on her 
marriage were all appraised, and she was gra- 
ciously permitted to purchase them back at 
the price fixed. In plain English, this widow 
was turned directly and completely out of a 
home she justly owned, by a man who had no 
moral and should have had no legal right to it, 
and such shames are too common. 

It is high time there was a change in the 
statutes on this point, and a widow secured in 
her homestead, at least during her life. But 
while the laws remain as they now are, it be- 
hooves every man to see to it in season, that 
no such insult shall be practiced on his loved 
ones when he is beyond the power of prevent- 
ing it. 

And we would gently hint, in closing, that 
when making your will you don’t forget that the 
gentle partner of your life’s sorrows as well as 
joys is entitled to the first consideration. She 
is the one to protect and advise the children 
who may survive. She becomes the family 
bond; she has no lack of love to do justly by 
her own offspring, and she is entitled to this 
much of consideration from the man with 
whom she has consorted for perhaps half a 
lifetime. There needs to be a little active 
thought given to this practical matter. 


THE HOME GUARD. 


Short-sighted friends and open opponents 
of Woman Suffrage sneer at the Republican 
recognition of woman’s “noble devotion to the 
cause of freedom.’ They consider it a mere 
piece of political clap-trap, or at best as an 
empty compliment. 

Suffragists, on the contrary, regard this rec- 
ognition of woman’s loyalty, as the statement 
of a fact most honorable to woman and of 
political importance. We think the present 
disgraceful political reaction gives it peculiar 
significance. The loyal men of America will 
soon say to the loyal women at their side, 
“You shall no longer be the political inferior 
of Jefferson Davis; ‘because thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things,’”’ 

In this connection we quote the follow- 
ing graphic extract from Mrs. Churchill’s lec- 
ture entitled, “The Home Guard of 1776.” 


Mounted horsemen were sent in all direc- 
tions, immediately after the close of the skir- 
mish at Lexington, to rally the patriots. 

I like to let my fancy follow these messen- 
gers as they speed along the quiet country 
highways, or follow a cross road through the 
woods. The lush grass in the meadows is 
enamelled with dandelions, for the season is 
an early one—and in the woods the shy anem- 
ones sway to each passing breeze, but little 
heed do they receive from the stern and eager 
men who bear upon their lips the seed of oth- 
er and sadder harvests than those of beauty. 

One approaches the little red-house in the 
valley, and breathlessly shouts his message to 
the good wife whom his call brings to the 
open door. She is not a thing of beauty. Her 
scanty hair is drawn tightly back from a care- 
furrowed face, from which the charm of 
youth and freshness fled long years ago. Her 
gown is of blue home-spun, and in place of 
a collar a large blue and white checked kerchief 
is pinned about her shoulders. She, like 
most women of the time,can neither read nor 
write, but behind that common-place face lies 
hid the encrgy, the shrewd common sense, 
the capacity for self-denial which made so 
many women of a century ago firm as rocks 
amidst the indecision and tumult of that pe- 
riod. She hears in silence the brief story of 
Lexington, and the news-bearer urges on his 
panting horse. “Go tell your father,’’ says 
the mother to the eldest of the little flock of 
frightened children, who cling to her skirts; 
and he flies to the meadow where the sire is 
plowing, shouting as he goes, “The British, 
O Father, they want you—quick.”’ 

Father unhitches his oxen and leaves them 
to find their way to the barn, while he goes 
into the house, says to his wife as he takes 
down the Queen Anne’s arm which has hung 
long unused by the fireside, “Marm, put me up 
sunthin’ to eat and I’ll be goin to see to this 
’ere affair.”’ Trust a genuine Yankee to re- 
member under all circumstances the demands 
of his stomach. Marm ties some slices of rye 
bread and boiled salt pork in a red cotton 
pocket-handkerehief, aud Sir, as she calls him 
starts on foot, with scant ceremony of leave- 
taking, concealing genuine tenderness under 
the demeanor of a stoic. He halts a rod or | 
two from the house, and looking back calls 
out, “Get Cousin Josiah to finish plowin’ 
and plant the garden sarse, and if I don’t 
come back, do the best you can.” 

Marm sliades her eyes with her hand as she 
nods her head, perhaps because the sun shines 
upon them, perhaps to hide the gathered tears, 
and replies without a quiver of voice, ‘*Don’t 
think nothin’ about us, Hezekiah, leastways 
not the work; I'll see to it.’ So she watches 
him go up the bill and beyond the butternut- 
trees, going back to her spinning-wheel with a 
grave, set face, and a heart full of anxious 
cares. 

The messenger nears the grand house on 
the hill, and his shout brings a group of% 
eager listeners to the roadside; the ‘‘squire” 
from his papers, his wife from her dairy, and 


—— 


squire is not surprised, although like t - 
jority of New England men he had rtaas for 
a peaceful settlement of the dispute. “We are 
fallen upon evil times,’’ he says, “and each 
must bear his share of the public burden. [ 
must go.” Mother and the boys melt some 
lead and mold it into bullets. “Grandmother * 
brings out her cherished pewter service and 
adds it to the store of material. “I think a 
great sight on’t,” says grandmother with a 
tremble in her voice. “My grandmother 
brought it from the old home across the 
but ’tain’ta mite too good for my country 
Son, you do your duty, but don’t you shoot 
nobody ’thout you’re obliged to.” go amidst 
mingled pathos and comedy the drama of the 
American Revolution begins its shifting seenes, 





NARRAGANSETT PIER. . 


Epirors JoURNAL:—You say, in a recent 
number, that some woman complains that 
you made the paper “too exclusively woman,” 
Now she did not mean just that, but she meant 
that you make ‘it too substantial for her, ind 
those like her. What she wants is a little 
more of the “bubble and beading” of life, a 
little more of its fashion and froth, if this is 80, 
perhaps a letter from this new resort—new 
when compared with Newport, Saratoga, Na- 
hant and others, may entertain her, 

From being a quiet secluded spot for a few 
staid families, “the pier’ has merged into a 
gay, dancing, fashionable, gossiping place, 
where everybody comes, because everybody 
else comes. For aside from the “walk to 
the rocks” and the grand old ocean, there is 
not anything tv bring people here or retain 
them when they are brought. The bathing is 
good, and when not overdone is healthful; but 
it needs a strong physique to paddle much or 
long among these rough breakers, and many 
a pretty girl, leaves her natural roses among 
them, and makes a wearied and limp appear- 
ance in the evening. Those wearing unnat- 
ural ones are wise enough to leave them at 
home with their other cosmetics. And, as 
every one looks alike during bath hour, noth- 
ing is missed, from enormous switches to more 
unmentionable falsities. This question of 
falsities is quite a delicate, touching, and often 
amusing one among our American women, 
particularly among our New England mothers; 
for while one fair dame or daughter (may be 
from other sections) touches herself up a lit- 
tle in color, the New England girl is horrified, _ 
and raises her hands in protest, while all the 
time she is deftly weaving into her own scanty 
locks, immense bands, to the costly sum of a 
hundred dollars, perhaps, with a curl or two, 
added, and then breathes a low thanksgiving,. 
that she is not like those sinners over the 
way. 

Perhaps the more consistent way wouid be 
for everybody to be silent who indulges in any 
cne'of the “make ups’”’ now in vogue, and as 
there are very few who do not adopt them 
somewhat, there would be less hypocrisy and 
more charity in believing that education, cli- 
mate and locality has had much to do with 
these little weaknesses, 

This watering-place life is a cyrious mixture 
of good aud evil. People need to lay in a store 
of wisdom and common sense before trusting 
themselves in it, there are so many tempta- 
tions to make a fvol of one’s self. But its entire 
change from the usual routine, its social.ten- 
dency, its out-of-door life and naturalness are 
its good points. Late hours, too much dane- 
ing, too much dress, too much talk and fast 
living are its bad ones. Many a dispirited 
and monotony killed wife and mother, many 
a business-jaded husband and brother, return 
from the sea-shore renewed in body and mind, 
while again many return having taken in only 
the impure tendencies of the place. 

Fashion here is very much like fashion every 
where else; this season it is quite varied and 
tasteful. Women are growing wiser in regard 
to this, and are learning toconsult what suits 
their style and complexion, rather than what 
Mrs. Jones or Miss Smith wear. To seea 
brunette in the blond’s blue is as out of good 
taste as our golden lasses would bein pink. A 
just discernment in shades dnd style is what 
makes a woman pleasant in her dress, for how- 
ever much we may wish to ignore this régime 
it exists withtn the retina of the eye, and we 
must submit to it. Hair has grown beautiful- 
ly less, and every sensible woman rejvices at 
the change. The terribie days of puffs, braids 
and curls combined, have passed, and it is to 
be hoped now, that our Biddies will curtail 
their jute and mohair fixtures into something 
more gainly and wholesome. American serv- 
ants are generally good caricatures of their 
mistresses, therefore it behooves us to keep 
within bounds. 

The first hop of the season came off on the 
2d., and was pronounced a decided success. 
The hall was prettily draped in bunting by the 
polite young men of the house, and with good 
music, light fantastic toes, and an excel- 
lent supper, everything was.comme il faut. 
There were numbers of pretty girls, and nice 
young men, and to a quiet looker on, many 4 
romance might be woven out of the little by 
play perceivable. Doubtless some hearts ached 
under the white boddices, or reception waist- 
coats, for “true love never does run smooth,” 
but the men and women of society now-a-days 
are too wise (or unwise) to cultivate what their 
grandmas called a tender affection. 

There is the usual love-making here, which 
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dead flower, an ocean shell or a moonlight 
ramble. It is not exactly the place for real 
old-fashioned match-making. Mammas are 
too omnipresent, and the young men to cau- 
tious not to count the “main chance;” so, 
while they flirt cautiously with the young girls. 
they flirt desperately with those willing wives 
who are husbandless from Monday to Saturday. 
Ifthe husband does not complain, perhaps so- 
ciety ought not to do so, but the wisdom of 
these affairs may be questioned, and ifas wives 
they are regardless of what society says, one 
would think as mothers they should be more 
sensitive. 

I ought not to close my letter without ex- 
pressing my politics, since that seems the rule 
just now, particularly so for the suffragists. 

Were I a voting citizen, I could not consist- 
ently cast a vote for either candidate: not 
for Greeley, because he opposes Woman Suf- 
frage ; and not for Grant because I believe ful- 
ly in “one term.” For if a man bea saint, his 
party will ruin him, and if he is not he’ll ruin 
himself. And again, from the four years we 
have had, I see no evidence that he will do 
anything in the four years to come. 

In the Fourteenth Plank, I see nothing but 
a gentle pat, like baby talk, and an over-dose 
of being patronized. Either I should or 
should not be a voter, therefore I rebel against 
being respectfully considered, prefering to be 
ignore@, as by Cincinnati and Baltimore. 

There are many suffragistsin both parties, 
and as neither leader recognizes us, it seems 
more dignified to withhold ourinfluence until 
it can be centered upon a candidate and party 
pledged to us. 

With this little say about politics I close my 
letter, not forgetting to add that a stay at the 
Continental ‘Hotel is made desirable by the 
obliging landlord’ and attentive clerk. 

NARRAGANSETT, Aug. 6, 1872. M.G.L. 





“THE INLAND MONTHLY.” 


The magazine of this name, published in 
St. Louis by Mrs. Charlotte Smith, is deserv- 
ing not only of notice, but of encouragement. 

Its existence is a demonstration of woman’s 
practical ability, Mrs. Smith was one of the 
unfortunate sufferers by the Chicago fire, and 
came to St. Louis soon after that disaster, with 
her two little boys, the clothes they had on 
and twenty dollars in cash. Ina short time, 


entitleé to vote. Their right is a dormant 
one it is true, but there is no extinguishment 
of title to fundamental rights by non-use. A 
man may have declined to vote at any elec- 
tion, State or national, for fifty years, but no 
one would think of contesting his right on 
that account. If, assome say, women have 
consented to be represehted by men, and 
therefore are virtually represented, they sure- 
ly have aright to withdraw such consent at 
any time and become personally responsible. 
If I may choose an administrator of my polit- 
ical affairs, itis plain that I may act for my- 
self, in case my choice has proved unfaithful, 
or incompetent, or both. 

2. Women are citizens of the United States 
and are thus entitled to vote, by virtue of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the national con- 
stitution. See minotity report of the judiciary 
committee of the House of Representatives, 
January, 1871. Also arguments by Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Mrs. Hooker before Senate judiciary, 
January, 1872. 

3. istrars, in refusing to register the 
names of women citizens desiring to vote as- 
sume judicial functions not belonging to their 
office, and do virtually trample upon the most 
fundamental rights of American citizenship; 
and there is no appeal from their decisions 
and no redress save by suits at law, involving 
much delay and heavy expense. 

By our laws, every male voter must be of 
good moral character and able to read the 
constitution inielligently; yet thousands of 
men every year are registered and allowed * 
to vote who fail to realize these qualifications. 
aeemarere cheerfully put these names upon 
their list; beards of selectmen take no notice; 
officers of zlection receive and count these 
legal votes, all these functionaries leaving it 
to the Legislature to decide in cases of con- 
tested seats, or on complaints of fraud and il- 
legality, who are and who are not legal voters, 
How much more should the question of the 
legality of the votes of women citizens who 
are of good moral character, intelligent read- 
ers of and thinkers upon the constitution— 
honest tax-payers and obedient subjects to the 
laws of the State, be taken out of the hands of 
these inferior officers, and decided by the State 
Legislature after full discussion by competent 
members of that body. ° ° 

4. This may be done in various ways, 
among which I will suggest only two. 

(a) A resolution may be passed by this very 
Legislature similar to the one proposedin the 
minority report of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which is as follows: 

It is said by the majority of the committee that, “if 
the right of female citizens to suffrage f vested by the 
een, that right can be established by the 

ourts, 

We respectfully submit that, with regard to the 
competency and qualification of electors for members 
of the House, the courts have no jurisdiction. 

Thir House is the sole judge of the election return 
and qualification of its own members (article 1, sec- 
tion 5, of Constitution) and it is for the House alone 
to decide upon a contest, who are, and who are not, 
competent and qualified to vote. The judicial depart- 





she had prepared and published a pamphlet, 
entitled, “Chicago, its Past, Present,and Fu- 
ture,’ from which she realized a considerable 
sum. In this undertaking, the lady exhibited, 
a fair sample of the energy and indomitable 
pluck which has culminated in her presert 
success as editor and proprietor of the Ji- 
land. 

The first few months of this enterprise rere 
very unpromising, and the character vl the ar- 
ticles were not calculated to insy‘Te the friends 
of Mrs. Smith with hope for ¥er success. If she 
had assumed from the ginning, as she did 
at the end of the firs’ three months, to edit as 
well as publish, st¢ would have been wiser, 
and more sucessful. But the magazine lived 
‘in spite of seat drawbacks, and this is a good 
augury ff the future. 

yes. Smith illustrates forcibly what women 
van do, and we feel sure, from conversations 

-we have had with her, that her ambition will 

*not be satisfied with the mere success of her 
magazine. She has aims beyond this, involvy- 
ing benefits to her sex, which she will make 
ktown in her own way,and in due time. 
Meanwhile, God speed the “Inland.” F. H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


The woman suffragists of Connecticut had 
a legislative hearing recently. Mrs Isabella 
Beceher Hooker addressed the judiciary com- 


. mittee, who met ina room crowded almost to 


suffocation. In theaudience there were about 
fifty adies, who appeared in behalf of Woman 
Suffrage, that being the measure under con- 
sideration by the committee. The session was 
held ia the Senate chamber, the usual place 
for the meeting of the Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Woodward acted as chairman. Mrs. 
Hooker was first to speak, and the more she 
talked the more people crowded the doorways 
and reception-room, from which a door opens 
into the Senate chamber. Necks were stretch- 
ed and clothing suffered in the attempts of 
those on the outside to hear and see the cham- 
pion of Woman Suffrage. 

Her speech, the following of which is the 
brief, was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion, not only by the members of the commit- 
tee, but by the spectators: 

MRS. HOOKER’S ARGUMENT. 

Legislature should make it plain that the 
question of legality of votes in case of women 
is one to be decided by itself, on complaint of 
fraud or mistake or illegality of some sort in 
State elections, precisely as in case of men. 


1, Women are a part of the people set forth 
in the preamble to Constitution of the United 
States. “We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
posterity, do”; and alsoa of the people 
recognized in Constitution of State of Con- 
necticut, thus: “The people of Connecticut do 
in order more effectually to define, secure an 
perpetuate the liberties, rights and privileges 
which they have derived from their ancestors, 
hereby ordain and establish the following con- 
stitufion and form of civil government.’ 

As such they are now and always have been 


| cal department. 





ment cannot thus invade the perogatives of the polit- 


And it is therefore perfectly proper, in our opinion, 
for the House to pass a declaratory resolution, which 
would be an index to the action of the House, should 
the question be brought before it by a contest for a 


seat. ° 
We, therefore, recommend to the House the adop- 

tion of the following resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the 
right of su e is one of the inalienable rights of 
citizens of the United States, subject to regulation by 
the States, ——— equal and just laws. 

That this right 
citizens of the United States,””’ which are guaranteed 
by section 1 of article 14 of amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and that women citi- 
gens, who are otherwise qualified by the laws of the 
State where they reside, are competent voters for 
Representatives in Congress. 

Wm. LouGHRIDGE. 

5 BenJ. F. BUTLER. 

Such a resolution would silence the unjust 
proposal that women shall contest their cases 
in the courts before they are allowed to ap- 
pear at the polls. The manifest constitu- 
tional and democratic proceeding is: ap- 
pearance at the polls, illegality of votes de- 
clared by the legislature, appeals to the courts. 

(b) A bill may be passed that shall entitle 
women citizens to.be recognized as electors of 
President and Vice-President under the same 
conditions and situations as are prescribed for 
other electors, . 

Here is the form of such a bill, which Te- 
cently passed the Senate in the State of Maine 
by a yote of fifteen to eight—and which failed 
to pass the House by only four votes—and this 
vote I am informed by a member of the Leg- 
islature ‘‘was wholly spontaneous and given 
without debate.” 

An actabolishing all law discriminating between fe- 
male and male suffrage in the election of President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in Legislature assembled, as follows: 

Section 1, Every female citizen of the United States 
of the age of twenty-one years and upward, with the 
same exception as is applied to male citizens in sec- 
tion 1 of article 2 of the Constitution of this State, 
having her residence established in this State 
for the term of three months next preceding any elec- 
tion for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, shall be an elector for President and Vice- 
President of United States, in the city, town, or plan- 
tation where her residence is so established, in the 
same manner as now provided by law for male citizens 
in such elections. 

Section 2. The provisions of sections 78 and 79 
of chapter 4 of the revised statutes, shall apply to this 
act so far as may be necessary to carry the same into 

full effect. ‘ 

Either of these methods might come with- 
in the provisions of article 6 section 6 of the 
State Constitution, which declares that “Laws 
shall be made to support the privilege of fre 


suffrage. ’ 
me fF 
WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITY. 





The report of the Board of visitors of the 
State University of Wisconsin throws the light 
of experience and common sense upon the 
vexed question of the education of the sexes. 
When will the authorities of Harvard, and 
Yale, and Amherst follow the good example 
of Western colleges and universities? 

The Board of Visitors says:— 

We are impressed with the mingled bold- 
ness, prudence and tact displayed by the Re- 
gents in solving the problems connected with 
the admission of young ladies into the univer- 
sity. It is too late, amid the noon-tide splen- 
dors of the nineteenth century, to ignore the 
claims of woman to. high education. We hold 
that every human being has a natural and in- 
alienable right to cultivate apd use, as circum- 
stances permit, the powers and faculties which 
the Creator has bestowed. Woman possesses 
a rational soul, and in this very fact she has a 
diyine warrant for the exercise and improve- 
ment of her powers. Her development should 
be limited only by her capacities and oppor- 


8 included in the ‘‘privileges of the | 





tunities. Whatever will make her wiser and 
better, that she ma ; whatever know- 
jag ogo may be able to use, either in adding 
to own or in promoting the 
happiness of o that knowledge she may 
rightfully acquire. So tar al) are cg . But 
just at this point, difficult and delicate ques- 
tions arise: How can ladies be received into 
the university without letting down the stan- 
dard of scholarship? What shall be the char- 
acter of the education given to woman? Shall 
it be identical with that of young men? If so 
shall young ladies join the college classes, and 
pursue the usual curriculum, with no devia- 
tion whateyer? Or shall appropriate modifi- 
cations be introduced, adap’ ng it to the pe- 
culiar characteristics, wants, relations and du- 
ties of the sex? Or granting them the educa- 
tion indicated, whether absolute or modified, 
shall they still be restricted to institutions 
established exclusively for themselves? These 
questions, gentlemen, you have bravely and 
wisely met. You have thrown the doors of 
the university wide open, and “ladies are per- 
mitted to pursue any course of instruction or 
elective study” on which they may show 
themselves p' red to enter. If one should 
wish to take the law course, no interdict of 
yours will forbid. But you have prescribed a 
curriculum of study for the ladies’ college, 
which will meet the wishes of the great major- 
ity of young women. It offers a broad and 
generous culture in leters, science and art. At 
the same time it recognizes the feminine char- 
acter of the student, and cultivates those gentle 
virtues and — which are the glory of wo- 
man. You have also erected for them a com- 
modious and tasteful edifice, with all the 
modern improvements, and surrounded by 
extensive and beautiful grounds, The rooms 
are neatly furnished, and all the interior ar- 
raugements convenient and attractive. But 
more than this. In deference to what some 
regard as a timid conservatism, you have made 
the ladies’ college complete in itself, entirely 
independent of the other departments of the 
university; so that when desired, instruc- 
tion shall be imparted by the professors within 
the college walls. This may be well, but as a 
matter of fact we believe it will be found that 
young women who are pursuing the same 
studies with young men will prefer to share 
in the same recitations. And we are not sur- 
prised to learn that after a trial of one year, 
this course has been attended with the most 
satisfactory results. On careful inquiry, we 
are convinced that any apprehensions of dan- 
ger or difficulty from the co-education of the 
sexes are groundless. The evils feared are 
imaginary; the benefits substantial. 





MRS. STOWE ON POLYGAMY. 


A little while ago a party of influential la- 
dies and gentlemen from the East, visiting 
General Morrow at Camp Douglas, started an 
interesting conversation on the subject of 
Mrs. Stenhouse’s new book on polygamy, 
“Tell it All.’ In the course of that conversa- 
tion it was agreed to call upon Mrs. Sten- 
house, and suggest to her to write Mrs. Har. 
riet Beecher Stowe, soliciting from that fa- 
mous woman, who did so much in her Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to demolish slavery, a preface to 
the great book now in hand on polygamy, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be, though in a 
more limited sphere, not less potent against 
the barbaric twin relic of slavery. The author 
of ‘What I know about polygamy’’ wrote to 
the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the 
following is the answer: 

Boston, July 1, 1872. 

My DEAR MADAM:—I received ycur letter, 
and, as I am to be traveling this summer, and 
it might be difficult to communicate with me, 
I have written at once a short preface of a 
general nature which I hope will answer your 
purpose. I am happy to be able to do the 
jeast thing which can show how heartily I 
sympathize with the effort you are making. 
May God bless both it and youis the prayer 
of, Yours ever truly, H. B. STOWE. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE VERSUS POLYGAMY. 


The Salt Lake Tribune, the organ of the 
Gentiles and earnest foe of polygamy, begins 
to see in the suffrage of women a gradual but 
sure Ghre of polygamy, and takes the following 
hopeful view of “the situation” in Utah: 

Polygamy is not now altogether in the hands 
of Brigham Young and George Q. Cannon, 
nor is it merely a matter for the consideration 
of Congress or the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States. It isin the bands of Providence, 
and mene tekel has been pronounced against 
it, and no power on earth can save the hateful 
institution. As slavery was, so is polygamy 
doomed, and it will be swept away from the 
age, though it should take most radical means, 
‘There is a combination of circumstances, how- 
ever, being brought about, and a variety of 
agencies have been used that will work the 
overthrow of the polygamic institution, and at 
the same time, we hope, save its victims. We 
take the case of the women of Utah, Mrs. 
Stenhouse’s class rising in a mission against 
poiygamy, and the help they afford its oppo- 
nents will ensure the suppression at no dis- 
tant day. 


— —_——— 


WAGES IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Before the discovery of America, it is said 
that money was so scarce that the price of a 
day’s work was fixed by act of the English 
Parliament, in 1251, at one penny per day; 
and in 1414 the ailowance of the chaplain to 
the Scotch bishops (then in prison in Eng- 
land) was three half pence per day. At this 
time, twenty-four eggs were sold for a penny, 
a pair of shoes for four pence, a fat goose for 
two and a half pence, a hen fora penny, wheat 
three pence per bushel, and a fat ox for six 
shillings and eight pence. So that,in those 
days, a day’s work would buya hen or two 
dozen eggs; four day’s work would buy a pair 
of shoes. On the whole, human labor brought 
on the average about half as much food and 
perhaps one-fourth as much cloth or clothing 
as it now does. These are encouraging facts 
for labor reformers. 





HUMOROUS. 


When is a steamboat like a witness in a tri- 
al? When it is bound to a-pier: 

The most irredeemable bonds yet known to 
the financial and moral world are vaga-bonds. 

An odd sort of ship—Courtship, which has 
two mates, but no captain. 

What mechanic never turns to the left?—A 
wheel (w)right. 


What species of bats fly without wings ?— |_ 


Brickbats. 

Why is the tread-mill like a true convert? 
a its tarning in the result of convic- 

on. 

To milliners—What is most likely to be- 
come a fair-haired woman?—Why, a fair- 
haired little girl to be sure! 

What relation is a loaf of bread to a steam- 
engine? A steam-engine is an invention, and 
bread a necessity; therefore Necessity is the 
mother of Invention. 

“Why do they call Mr. Kingsley, Canon 
Kingsley, mamma?” asked a little girl. ‘“Be- 
cause he is one of the big guns of the Church 
of England, my dear,” was the answer. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 amd 130 Second Avenue, corme 


Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics q 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Catalogues containing terms, ete., 
may be procured at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
A. Williams & Co., J. Thomas Groom & Co., and by 
addressing 

July 22. 





CUSHINGS & LADD. 











A Choice ‘List of Singing Books 
For the Coming Musical Season. 


The Standard! nottor; sia iti. Pa 


Boston, and H. R. Pal- 
mer of Chicago. 


Price, 1.50 ; 13.50 per doz. 


First edition exhausted. Next edition already sold. 
This Church Music Book, the joint product of the best 
talent of the East and the WxsT. will be used im- 
mensely, both West and East. Good for Chorus 
Classes, Good for Quartette Choirs. Good for Con- 
ventions. Good for Societies and Singing School 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North Cellege Ave. & 22d St., Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 8d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. 6m 





Send at least, for specimen copy, whith will be mailed 

for the present, post-paid, for 31.35, 

(Nore. J potpebtined. Strauss’s New MANHATTAN 
WALTZ, first pares with great success, in New 
York. Price $1.00.) 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! By Emersonand 
den. Price 1.00. 
Good, practical, interesting High ScHooL Sinerne 
Book. Already highly aaveres and widely used. 
Excellent also for Seminaries, 


SPARKLING RUBIES! Sabbath School Song 
a a 35 cents. None who try it can help 
ng it. 


PILGRIM’S HARP, For Social Meetings. 60 
cents, Wek convenient size. Moderate price. 250 
tunes. Well selected music. 


GOLDEN ROBIN! For Common Schools. 50 
conte. An established favorite, which has a large 
sale. 
a7" Music and Music Books mailed, post-free, on 

receipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Aug 17 


Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Office hours, 7 to10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 
July 6. 4t 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Hu- 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 











LOOpy TOF ONO YOR. 0000 cccvcvcccccccsesevecese $ 300 
4copies “ © . Lddonotececes seecdoeosons coe 11 00 
6copies * OF sevevccverecsecesscescoreses 15 00 
9copies “ * (and one extra copy to get- 


CEM CE URED), o ccc cccccccrccccccccspscesecs 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up Of Club).........cceececcerevecees 
To any one who will send the names of twenty-tive 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the MAGAZINE. : 
For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 
A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


COREE” oc ven cccs cece dcsccteeooes spe Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... ed 15 00 
1 silver-plated Cake Basket. ............ es 20 00 
1 6s Fruit Stand ............. “ 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

POG 00 osavcccarccecccséecevesacesss ed 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fearth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
LINCOLN ART ASSUCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 


sell their tine steel engraving of our late President. |, 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL Office. 

July 27. tf 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Fall Term of this Institution, The Lare- 
pore Music Scheovl in the Werld, and offer- 
ng better opportunities for thorough musical culture, 
at Lewer Rates of Tuition, than any other, 
will open on am September 16. It facilities for 
roviding pupils with istuations are unrivaled. A new 
uree-manual Pipe Organ is in course of construction 
for its classes. Organ practice free. Evening classes 
in all departments. Pupils received and classified on 
and after August 29. Send for its new circular, mailed 


free upon application to Z 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Aug. 3. 6t 





A Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— TE8— 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air. It is eng pt light, is mmde in the most 
een wer mee pes and can be enlarged or reduced to 
any desired sha lt has the following ad- 
vantages over a itles ; 

lst.—It will always retain its chage. 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen of ordinary Bustles, 
In Spat, eee is no limit to its wear. 

8d. -It can be made larger or smaller at once, for 
the house, street or party wear. 

4th.—It will not tear or injure the underclothing, as 
all spring and steel bustles do after a little wear. 

5th.—It oeoupies no space when uninflated. 

EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 


For Sale, Wholesale and Botell, RIEND & 
SWEETSER, Cae Agents, MM Washtenton St., 


Seat & ae postage paid of the retail 
‘ on receip 
July 13 Srice, $2.50. ‘“t 








POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


select the Musi ks 
ng the next utuma, and y 
ened ove 


m 
THE STANDARD! Price $1,50; eae per doz. 
Destined to be the Banner Church Music of the 
Season. Singers, leaders, teachers! “Rally round” 
the banner! 
SPARKLING RUBIES! 
For Sabbath Schools. None 
THE PILGRIM’S HARP! Price 60 cents. 
For Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unexcelled, 


take with you, for entertainment at Summer Re- 
sorts, 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE. 
225 pages of new and popular Songs and Pianoforte 
pieces, or 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
Full of the best Vocal Duets, Or, 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
Full of the best Opera Songs. Or, 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
Full of the best Piano pieces. Or, 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. 
Full of the best Piano pieces, 
Each of the above five books costs $2.50 in boards, 


or $3.00 in cloth. Has more than 200 large full 
of popular music, and either book is a most patortain- 
ing companion to a lover of music. 


Specimens of the STANDARD sent, for the pres- 
ent, stpaid, for $1.26, and of the other books for the 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Aug. 8. tf 


Price 36 cents. 
better. 








Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 
HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 


Address F- K- PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS, 
600 Acres; 21st year; 12 Greenhouses. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; 3 y. $40; 4 y, $50. 
Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 20 cents, 3m 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rieut oF SuFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by ite Preprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Leuis. 
Jutia Warp Hows, Lucy Sronz, Henry B. 
BLACKWBLL and T. W. Hieoinson, Editors. Mary 
A. Livermorsg, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, 615 Chestnut St. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Taz Woman’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of sndividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
, have established 





other special reforms in this country 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 


Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
Fooatat tos inis and attinctioe papetta abpecranees 
OURNAL is a fair and a ve D aj 
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CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending five subscribers will receive s 
sixth copy PRES. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
oO! UU. 

pecimen co sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. isi ass 


Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 

EneLAnp News Co., 41 Court street, and 

pan Amemaeen News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 
ork. 
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OUB CALIFORNIA LETTER. 

Dear JounnaL:—After a fortnight of 
sight-seeing in San Francisco we shipped upon 
the steamer “Oriflamme” for San Diego, the 
southernmost town in California. The morn- 
ing was clear and the view fine of the glorious 
Bay, often likened to that of Naples, which 
it does not in the least resemble; of Monte 
Diablo towering above it to the East, and 
picturesque Tamalpais to the North, of the 
city straggling over the steep sides of its many 
hills, of the islands, the Presidio, the Fort, and 
the Golden Gate, the narrow entrance to this 
wonderfully beautiful harbor. On both sides 
of the Gate, acres of ground were covered with 
the brilliant orange blossoms of the Esch- 
scholtzia which at once suggested the idea 
that to the flower the entrance owed its 
name, a name given long before the discoy- 
ery of the precious metal. 

The mile-wide passage was white with 
foam, caused by what the captain called the 
tide-grip, a “meeting of the waters” not so 
peaceful as that in the Vale of Avoca; but I 
had established myself for observation, never 
dreaming that on the Pacific, Poseidon would 
demand his tribute. One good look at the 
Seal Rocks was scarcely granted before we 
beat an inglorious retreat to the Bridal Cham- 
ber, whither the third in our household trinity 
soon followed, pleading with white lips to 
have his bed brought there, “for it was just as 
bad as the other ocean.” 

Next day, bowever, the treacherous element 
claimed its name again, and we had a pleas- 
ant three day’s sail to the terminus of the 
railroad—that is to be. Found a spacious, 
land-locked harbor, and a large, handsome 
hotel ready for the supply of future needs, but 
the long lines of streets and extensive public 
grounds—on paper—will hardly make San 
Diego a formidable rival of San Francisco. 

Here was planted the first missionin Cali- 
fornia, and at the same time the olive orchard, 
which still bears fruit for the successors of the 
good padres, but the Indians whose souls they 
came to save have all disappeared. The near 
hills are bare of trees, and three years of 
drought had destroyed the grasses which are 
anouals in this region. The river was only a 
bed of sand and bowlders; but the mountain 
chain, with peaks as high as Mt. Washington, 
is picturesque and the air very pure. Three- 
fourths of the inhabitants were invalids or ac- 
companied invalids when they came here, and 
all say the climate is ‘“‘asure cure” for diseased 
lungs and rheumatic joints. 

I did not find it so tropical but I was glad 
to wrap a blanket closely about me as we 
drove, fifteen miles away over a hard, smooth, 
natural road, to the monument set up to 
commemorate the signing of the Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo treaty, and one of our “annexations,”’ 
by which Mexico lost the fairest of her pos- 
sessions. The old proverb, “Ill-gotten goods 
do not thrive,’’ has been falsified, for no por- 
tion of our sister-republic can compare with 
California in prosperous development. The 
handsome, marble obelisk stands upon a little 
eminence separated from the blue waters of the 
sea by a ridge of white rocks over which the 
waves were breaking. The yellow sands were 
covered with flowers that seem not to have 
needed the dews of heaven, the primrose, the 
purple abrontia, the brilliant magenta-colored 
crassula that makes the rocks of the Cornice 
road so gay, several varieties of cactus, and a 
low plant with delicate white flowers and 
thick succulent leaves of bright red which, 
with the calyx, were covered with crysta's 
that looked like beads of ice. The effect of the 
sunlight on this carpet was wonderful. 

Steamed baek to Wilmington, whence we 
were to journey by land. This town has been 
a government pet; had an appropriation of a 
hundred thousand dollars for barracks on 
Santa Catalina island, these were sold for 
eleven hundred dollars, the troops transferred 
to the mainland ; sixty thousand appropriated 
to build an aqueduct into which the water 
was never admitted, had it been, was so con- 
structed it must have run up hill to reach its 
destination ; since, the gifts have been for the 
construction of a wharf which, it is said, will 
not furnish a suitable landing should it be fin- 
ished. Certainly those wonderful beings who 
are superlatively endowed with judgment do 
some odd things. Wonder if alittle “intuition’’ 
would not help them ? 

An hour in a railway-carriage brought us 
to Los Angeles, an Eden of beauty and verd- 
ure. Water is carried everywhere asin Da- 
mascus, and industry assures their crops while 
their San Diego neighbors “are foolin’ round, 
praying for rain.” The grand forms of the 
San Bernardino sweep around the town to the 
South; in the opposite direction the broad 
plain, is covered with vineyards and orange- 
groves, the former the most beautiful I have 





ever seen. The orange is fine, but not quite 
equal to the Creole variety. Here, too, thrive 
lemons, limes, figs, olives, almonds,walnuts and 
all the fruits of ihe North. 

The hourly ringing of the chimes of the old 
tower of the church consecrated to the Queen 
of the Angels, the aimless galloping to and 
fro of wild-looking men upon fancifully ca- 
parisoned mustangs, the processions of white- 
robed children with black-vailed nuns, the re- 
treta in the Plaza, all marked the strong hold 
of Spanish customs in this American town. 





Finding it impossible to get a carriage, and 
assured “there was no night-travel,’’ and ‘“‘we 
should have fine Concord coaches all the way,” 
with “no danger of being crowded,”’ we book- 
ed ourselves for San Francisco with five hun- 
dred miles of staging ahead of us. 

Took a cup of black coffee at four o’clock in 
the morning and set forth, a party of nine, 
the like of which, of course, “never happened 
before.” Passed over the foot-hills into the 
San Fernando Valley that looks like an Eng- 
lish park, the grouping of the magnificent 
live oaks, the only rival of the New England 
elm, which it resembles in the graceful sweep 
of its long, pensile branches, seems the perfec- 
tion of Art, but Nature alone hi&s beautified 
these solitudes. Hour after hour we drove, 
seeing, beyond our coach, no living thing but 
the ground-squirrels, and, at the end of the 
eighteen mile stages, the relays of horses. 
The few dwellers in the region whose ‘‘ran- 
chas’’ used to number a hundred and twenty 
thousand acres, live far off among the hills. At 
a log hut under the shade of a wide-branched 
oak,a solitary Chinaman gave us our lunch, 
palatable food always when we found a Celes- 
tial, bread particularly good ; so that we came 
to dread the sight of the slatternly women we 
found in authority in the towns, so certain 
were we of herb drink and yellow bread freely 
spotted with saleratus. 

From Buena Ventura the road runs for sev- 
eral miles upon the beach ard in the water, 
the surf striking us with violence enough to 
sway the coach. As I looked at the horses 
struggling through the waves, and up at the 
high bluff beside us, I thought if—but in trav- 
eling one grows into a true Moslem frame of 
mind: whatever is to be will be, and does not 
fret. We did indulge in a little wondering 
that a more convenient road-bed could not be 
found, and congratulated ourselves that we 
were “only passengers.” 

Eleven o’clock found us at Santa Barbara, 
glad “there was no night travel on that road.”’ 
After a day’s rest in the pretty town, a sight 
of the famous grape-vine, a foot in diameter, 
that bears three tons of grapes yearly, and a 
visit to the Mission Church that at a distance 
looked so like Einsiedeln, we started north- 
ward again. Crossed the Coast Range at San 
Marcos’ Pass, whose grand rocks and wealth 
of flowers compensated for the weary climb. 
Drove through valleys, along the dry beds of 
rivers, seeing no herds and few flocks, meeting 
no persons the live-long day. Were turned 
into a mud-wagon, fourteen people with space 
for ten—they don’t believe in California that 
two bodies can’t occupy the same space at the 
same time,—and at midnight, overset, luckily 
hurting no one, and not much frightening 
anybody, though one woman, when the order 
—impossible to be obeyed so wedged in were 
we—came, to get out and hold up the vehicle, 
said she helped all she could,—she screamed 
murder. A cold fog penetrated to the very 
marrow of our bones and moved like a white 
wall before us till we reacbed San Luis Obis- 
po, at three o’clock in the morning. No night 
travel! 

Deciding that the characteristics of a plea- 
sure trip were disappearing, we tarried at Paso 
Robles, famous since the first settlement of 
the country for its hot sulphur springs, thence, 
with a whole coach to ourselves, journeyed to 
Solidad, well-named, for the wayside inn stood 
solitary and alone in the broad valley, where 
we passed a portion of a night, and next day 
reached the best gift of modern times, the 
railroad, and at night-fall were set down in the 
pretty city of San Jose. 

Yours, KATE N. D. 


—-- -—.- —-s- — 


OUR IOWA LETTER. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—“Why things will hap- 
pen” this warm weather, when one does not feel 
inclined to chronicle them, is only another 
one of the mysteries; but so it is. Something 
came to my knowledge a few days since, and 
from that unfortunate moment a tormenting 
little sprite has questioned, “Why don’t you 
write to the JOURNAL” about that, and so I 
make the attempt. 

ne very warm afternoon,some three weeks 
since, as I was seated in my husband's office 
(alas, not assisting him in a difficult case, 
but asking him to be as brief as possible), a 
man and woman and baby entered said office. 
The woman, a tall, brown-haired, refined- 
looking lady, interested me at once; both 
because she was the mother of a bright baby 
and because her face had ‘‘a story to tell.” In 
a few moments we heard part of the story. 

Right here I am reminded of another story; 
which is this: An old jady desired to attend a 
lecture, but her more economical husband as- 
sured her that “the tickets were fifty cents 
apiece and that would be money thrown away 
as she could read it all, next morning, in the 
papers.” 

“Oh! yes, I suppose so, but you can’t print 
the manner ; neither can I, dear friends, write 
the manner in which this woman told her sto- 
ry, a manner so calm and dignified, so entire- 
ly devoid of anger or bitterness, that it was 
the best argument I have ever met with in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage. The facts as she 
gave them were these :— 

One year ago, last spring, very much to the 
surprise of her husbahd and herself, both of 
them being opposed to Woman Suffrage, or 











to woman in office (and she had never seen a 
copy of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL), she was 
elected a member of the school board of the 
“Independent School District of Polk City,” 
by a good majority. She consulted with her 
husband, and he said, “If without any elec- 
tioneering on her part, so many voters desired 
to have her fill that office, he guessed it was 
her duty to serve.” So she took the oath of 
office, and, having taken it, she determined to 
discharge her official duties to the very best of 
her ability. Some months since, a vacancy 
occurred, and Mr, N. R. Kuntz was elected a 
member of the board and was chosen its Pres- 
ident. This gentleman was defeated by Gen- 
eral Tuttle, as a representative from Polk 
County, the General being a good Woman Suf- 
frage man, and thus securing the influence of 
some influential women during the campaign. 
Mr. Kuntz is violently opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage, and so, notwithstanding the fact that 
the lady, Mrs, Lydia Van Hyming, had served 
very acceptably, for almost a year, he refuses 
to recognize her, will not put a motion made 
or seconded by ker, and, at last, appointed in 
her place a man, who, it is said, bas never 
made his mark, other than by across. She noti- 
fied Mr. Kuntz that unless she was allowed to 
keep her oath of office peaceably, she would see 
what virtue there was in law. He still ignored 
her; thought a certificate of election, in the 
hands of a woman, a joke; and so,she had 
been obliged to try the law. 

In looking into the matter it was found 
that this would be “a test-case ,’’ as it is the 
first time in which the right of a woman to 
hold an elective office has been brought before 
the Iowa courts. Last Wednesday, Messrs. 
Harbert and Clark, as Mrs. Van Hyming’s at- 
torneys, applied to Hon. C. C. Cole, one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Iowa, for an injunction to prevent Mr. 
Kuntz and his appointee from interfering with 
Mrs. Van Hyming in the exercise of the du- 
ties of her office, until a further hearing of the 
case is had in the District Court in October: 
The injunction was granted, and, for the pres- 
ent at least, Iowa law recognizes and protects 
women in office. Just here I am reminded 
of an item which I have hitherto failed to 
send to the JouRNAL. Last winter, the 
Iowa Legislature created the office of State 
Librarian (the same is now filled by a lady); 
and the clause describing qualifications for of- 
fice reads, “he or she,” thus recognizing wo- 
man’s right to one office at least, 

But to return to the first case; at the time 
of Mrs. Van Hyming’s election, another wo- 
man was elected, but declined to serve, be- 
cause her pastor told her, it would be wicked. 
Mrs, Van Hyming received the same advice, 
but concluded to use her own judgment. She 
decided it to be a duty. She tells me, she was 
opposed to Woman’s Suffrage, but that, since 
she has served on the schvol-board, she has 
changed her opinions. She has discovered 
that some men are very ignorant and very 
poor managers. When the case is fairly tested 
I will write you the result. 

Meanwhile let me ask your readers to treas- 
ure up all such items as these. They are 
strong arguments and reasons why Horace 
Greeley ‘should fail of presidential honors. 
Good men and women throughout the coun- 
try are beginning to realize the need of moth- 
ers in office. Shall we place at the head of the 
government, a man who would remand wo- 
man to a narrower sphere ? 

Let us answer that question in the negative 
by all the votes we can influence in the forth- 
coming election. We can make our influence 
the balance of power, if we will. Let ys, for 
the sake of our sex and for what we thieve 
to be a grand principle, use all honorable 
means to defeat Horace Greeley. 

Lizzig BoyNToN HARBERT. 

Drs Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 9, 1872. 


—————_-— —_ 2 ee 


OLIVER JOHNSON’S REJOINDER. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—In your 
comments upon my letter in the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL of to-day, you say: “Mr. Johnson 

rotests against the general determination of 
Voman Suffragists to unite in support of Re- 
publican principles, against the Democratic 
party with Mr. Greeley as its candidate.’ 
Not so. My letter contained no such protest, 
nor anything implying a conviction on my 
part that **Woman Suffragists generally’* have 
formed any such “determination.” Indeed, so 
far as my limited personal acquaintance ex- 
tends, a full half of the Woman Sutfragists 
seem ‘‘determined” to vote for Greeley. My 
protest was directed solely against your at- 
tempt to win votes for Grant upon what seem 


vote for Grant who wish to do so; I certainly 
have no “protest” to urge against it. 
did protest against was the assumption that 
the fourteenth plank of the Republican plat- 
form, which does not even allude to Woman 
Suffrage, affords a substantial and controlling 
reason fur such a vote, 

Again, ‘‘Mr. Johnson says he would be glad 
to see the question discussed.”’ Begging your 
pardon, I uttered no such platitude; what | 
did say was, that I would be glad if Woman 
Suffrage were a direct issue in the election, 
for *‘the discussion that would then prevail all 
te the country would do a vast amount of 


The resolution rejected at Baltimore was 
not the less Susan Anthony’s, because, not be- 
ing berself a member of the convention, she 
was obliged to offer it through another. It 
embodied the doctrine of which Mrs. Woodhull 
was the original discoverer, and which is thor- 
oughly associated with her name in the popu- 
lar apprehension. “Honor to whom honor.”’ 


What I | 





Mr. Tilton and Gen. Butler were in this her 
followers, not her leaders. As for Judge Bush- 
rod Washington, I never knew that he was 
an advocate of woman’s right to the ballot. 

Again: “Mr. Johnson asserts that President 
Grant is opposed to Woman Suffrage.’ I 
made no such assertion. I do not know that 
he has ever spoken a word on the subject, and 
I am not in the habit of making charges with- 
out evidence, I did affirm, ve I now cm 
that “no one is entitled to say that Gen. Grant 
is any more friendly to the cause than Mr. 
Greeley.” If he has uttered a single word 
about Woman S , pro or con, I am igno- 
rant of the fact. Can you cite any such word ? 

You say the recognition of woman as a citi- 
zen, though not new in courts of law, is so in 
ara parlance.” I affirm, on the contrary, 

at there was never a time since the founda- 
tions of the government were laid, that wo- 
men were not regarded as citizens by all 
thoughtful and intelligent persons. 

And nowa word to Mrs. Child: She would 
not for her right hand be unjust to anybody, 
and yet she affirms what is not true when she 
says, ‘‘Mr. Greeley, in a published letter, as- 
sents to paying pensions to rebel soldiers.” 
No such letter was ever published, and the 
man who falsely affirmed that he had seen 
such a letter in Mr. Greeley’s handwriting has 
admitted that he was mistaken; and Mr. 
Greeley himself has authorized the declara- 
tion that no such letter was ever written. 
The charge is so preposterous in itself that a 
denial was hardly necessary. 

Again, Mrs. Child says: Mr. “Greeley pub- 
licly assures these supporters (Democrats and 
rebels) that they are as much Demccrats as 
ever.” This is very unfair. Mr. Greeley’s lan- 
guage plainly implied that his Democratic sup- 
porters, in adupting a Republican piatform 
and nominating a Republican candidate for 
President, became Democratic in the proper 
sense of that word. He did not say, as Mrs. 
Child’s words imply, that they were or could 
be truly Democratic while adhering to ther 
old doctrines and ways. I plead for truth ana 
fairness. Yours truly, 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 

New York, Aug. 10, 1872. 


Siecinemenareutt ipopebens 
HOW WOULD THE WOMEN VOTE. 
The question is frequently asked me: ‘‘For 
whom shall you vote this fall ?” 
There is, I own, a strong odor of sarcasm in 
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this question ; yet, after deducting the sarcasm, 
there is, I beligye, an honest inquiry as to how | 
the thinking women stand in regard to the | 


two political parties, therefore this question 
has great significance. When the men of a 
nation commence to ask women their caniia 
opinions upon national and political questions, 
the fact may be set down as an evidence of 


growth, in the women, as well as in the men’ 


of that nation. 

When men cease flattering women and take 
to conferring with them, there is hope for the 
race. 

But this is a digression. I wish to answer 
this question which so frequently greets us. 

I do not believe there are half a dozen wo- 
men among all the Woman-Suffrage women 
of the North who would vote for Horace 
Greeley. A half dozen might do so in respect 
for the stainless private character of the man, 
despite. his obstinate conservatism, and for- 
giving the great injustice he has done to the 
women of the land. 

No man in the nation has done more to re- 
tard the woman movement than Horace Gree- 
ley. No man has thrown greater disrespect 
upon woman, and the thinking women of this 
nation feel it. He has had it in his power to 
do this incalculable harm because for a quar- 
ter of a century he has been a Jupiter in the 
nation, and the Tribune has been to millions 
ap oracle of infallible wisdom. 

A loving people fail sometimes to see when 
the years of dotage have come upon their 
idol. 

There will be doubtless many women who 
will wear the Greeley badge and sport the 
Greeley fan, because their husbauds and fath- 
ers will vote for Greeley. But there are wo- 
men who read, judge, scrutinize, reflect, whose 
opinions are as well founded as those of the 
most profound statesman; and these women, 
though respecting Mr. Greeley for his chaste 
life, would resist his election by every mears 
in their power, because he is a disparager and 
an enemy of the interests of our sex. 

He sees in women mere housekeepers. He 
recognizes only the maternal function, deny- 
ing to women any individuality of intellect 
and any stability of character. 

He openly says he believes no woman can 
go out into the world to work for her living, 
or to work for an idea, without losing her wo- 
manliness and becoming demoralized. He 
condemns the appointment of women to all 
places in departments at Washington; and, if 
he were elected, would doubtless make a 


| clean sweep of all the women employed by 
to me absurd grounds; that is all. Let those | 


the government and give their places to men. 

Better, in his estimation, for a woman to 
work for thirty cents a day, sewing in some 
hot garret or dark cellar, than to handle mon- 
ey in the handsome treasury rooms at Wash- 
ington at twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. 

Better that some nfan should get this $1,500, 
and buy the virtue of the woman who failed 
to keep herself alive on thirty cents a day, 
than to have placed that woman in a position 
to honestly earn her own support. 

Now, these sentiments of Horace Greeley 
are no secret. He has avowed them publicly, 
privately and repeatedly. He has been fre- 
quently visited by ladies, inquiring into his 
sentimenis on these subjects in the hope that 
he had gained higher wisdom, but he unhesi- 
tatingly declares these are his firm convic- 














at 


tions. How can any woman, with one spark 
of womanliness in her nature, wish to see this 
man in power? How can any man with rey- 
erence for woman and love for justice in his 
heart be willing this man should fill the high- 
est place in this nation and become the repre- 
sentative of this people before the nations of 
the earth? 

May the contemner of woman never be the 
first choice of this free, liberty-loving, Ameri- 
can people! 

And how do the thinking women of the na- 
tion feel in regard to the other party? Well~ 
though Grant has never avowed himself a 
woman suffragist, he has never, on the other 
hand, insulted all women by telling them the 
parlor, nursery and sewing-shop are the only 
fit places fcr them. He has approved of the 
appointment of women to places of public 
trust. He has appointed several women post- 
mistresses, and the salaries of the women in 
the Treasury Department have been raised 
during his administration. We have confi- 
dence in Grant. 

Henry Wilson has put himself on record as 
one of the staunchest friends of the woman 


cause, as he is of every great and good cause, 


I remember hearing him say, three years ago, 
in Steinway Hall, New York, “I will not deny 
a right to my wife or my mother which I val- 


ue for myself, even if I did not copsider it 


best for them. I remember the time @was 
when men—even good men—did not consider 
the ballot necessary for such as 1.” Henry 
Wilson stands before this nation one of its 
finest representative men—self-made, self- 
poised, firm, fearless, without conceit or nar- 
rowness, always on the side of progress and 
right. 

He is a seholar, a gentleman, a statesman, 
a philanthropist, a champion of the right, 
though the world offers him combat. He is 
just the man the intelligent, thoughtful wo- 
men of this land would like to vote for this 
fall. HELEN P. Jenkins. 

PITTSBURG, July 26, 1872. 











NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., 
the following recent publications: Morgenlied, 
a morning song without words, iu D, by J. W. 
Harmstrong; Pizzicato Polka, by Strauss, 
which is bright, sparkling and full of Jubilee 
memories; Shadow Thoughts, a graceful ma- 
turka, by S. G. Pratt; The Heart’s Desire, a 
nazurka, by Julius Zahonyi, animated and 
teader in turn; Souvenir de Ischl, by Francois 
Beidel; Waiting for my Ships, a ballad full 
of rope and longing, whose words by George 
Cooper and music by Geo. F. Morris, are fitly 
joinel; The Sweet Day is Dying, solo and 
chortws, with gliding, dreamy movement, by J. 
P. Webster; The Bailiff’'s Daughter of Isling- 
ton, an old-fasttaned English ballad, whose 
tune is “from tradivon;” 4 Moonlight Son- 
net and A Rose in Heaven, are two songs by 
Franz Abt. The first has « smooth, flowing 
melody; in the second, trouve and pathos 
mingle, ending in triumphant streygth, 

From White, Smith & Perry, we :aye Nos, 
1, 4, 5,6, and 8, of Les Nouveautes du Jour 
by Franc Buygmuller, which are easy vane 
tions of favorite airs, Home, Sweet Home; 
Long, Long Ago; Miserere Trovatore, by Ver- 
di; Sleep Weil, Sweet Angel, by Abt; Retert, 
Idol of my Heart, by Meyerbeer. Kitty May 
is a sentimental song, by C. A. White, in 
which the “pretty birds’’ figure largely, and 
whose title page is ornamented with a ful 
length portrait of the very young lady whon 
we suppose to be Miss Kitty, 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. 


The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cided at the last session, in the cases of White 
vs. Hart and Osborne vs. Nicholson, that notes 
given for the purchase of slaves could stil be 
enforced. Chief-Justice Chase has directed 
a dissent to be entered for him from stch a 
judgment, on the grounds :— 

1, That contracts for the purchase and sale 
of slaves were and are against sound morals 
and natural justice, and without support, ex- 
cept in positive law. 

2. That the laws of theseveral States, by 
which alone slavery and slave contracts could 
be supported, were annulled by the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution which abol- 
ished slavery. 


3. That thenceforward the common law of 


all the States was restored to its yrds 
ciples of liberty, justice and right, in conform- 
ity with which some of the highest Courts of 
tbe late slave States, notably that of Louis- 
iana, have decided, and all might on the same 
priuciple decide, slave contracts to be invalid, 
as inconsistent with their jurisprudence, and 
this Court has properly refused to interfere 
with those decisions. 

4. That the clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, which for- 


| bids compensation for slaves emancipated by 


the Thirteenth, can be vindicated ouly on 
these principles. 

5. ‘That clauses to State Constitutions, acts 
of State Legislatures, and devisions of State 
Courts, warranted by the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Amendments, cannot be held void as 
in violation of the original Coustitution, which 
furbids the States to pass any law violating 
the obligation of contracts. 





~ ‘THE N. E. HYGERIAN HOME, 


CONCORD, VT., 


Is just the place where those who have chronic dis- 
eases should come and leave their ailments. Those 
who have scarcely veen able to walk for years are 
soon able to walk around over our hills, and drink in 
the charming scenery of the White Mountains, 80 





near us. Our tr is p t, simple, yet 
mighty in its results. Enclose stam either @ J.A 
TENNEY, M. D., or MARKHA W , M. D., 
for a circular, 4t Aug. 3. 
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